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SOME PERSONS | THE UNEASY 
UNKNOWN TRIANGLE 


HENRY T. F. RHODES Four Years of the Caenpeiien 
“A fascinating account of the triumphs of scientific AS SEEN BY ‘APEX’ 


detection.""—Daily Herald, “ Intensely interesting.” | ** Delightfully entertaining: marked by much under- 
—Daily Express. 6s. net standing and humour.’’—Spectator. 7s. 6d. net 


IN QUEST BOYS 
OF JUSTICE | IN TROUBLE 


CLAUD MULLINS MRS. LE MESURIER 
biviades tiie te de Re tien. Sex Kel INTRODUCTION BY ALEXANDER PATERSON, M.C. 


Scott, K.C. ** As admirable as important... great *‘A book of first-rate importance by a remarkable 
knowledge.’’—Manchester Guardian. 12s. net woman.”’’—Manchester Guardian. 6s. net 











NEW 7/6 net NOVELS 





Just Published 


THE RAVENS ENTER THE HOUSE 
By IVORY BURNETT 


A magnificent story of the Western Highlands in the time of Charles I. 


Recommended by the Book Society Three Novels ready Friday next 


TROOPER FAULT LUCY FLOCKHART 
By JOHN LAMBOURNE By ROBERT CRAIG 


“ ee ee ae orl , 
re ee a me _— Gesle. Ml = orld. A powerful first novel. Lucy inherits hot Spanish 
Fh TE GE FORE SUEY, ERNE FOR. blood but has a feeble-minded father. 


By DAISY FISHER 
‘* Miss Fisher has written an entirely charming tale By VERA WHEATLEY 


about an entirely charming family.” The remarkable story of Maggie, narrow and 


—News-Chronicle. uneducated, yet great through the author's art. 


LOVE OF JULIE BOREL CONSCIENCE 
By KATHLEEN NORRIS By ACEITUNA GRIFFIN 


Another charming study of love’s complications The conscience belonged to Michael who struck a 
in Julie’s life. fatal blow for the girl he loved. 
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Sil aay io summer 


ATLANTIC ISLES 
& MEDITERRANEAN 


From Liverpool Mar. 5, Southampton Mar. 7. 
21 days from 42 gns. 


Easter Cruises 
R.M.S. “SAMARIA ” 


VENICE & DALMATIAN COAST 


From Southampton Mar. 17. 
22 days from 44 gns. 


R.M.S. “ LACONIA ” 
WESTERN MEDITERRANEAN 


From Southampton Mar. 31. 
16 days from 32 ons. 





SUMMER CRUISES 


From Southampton to Spain, Canary Isles, Madeira, | 
Norwegian Fjords, and Iceland. R.M.S. ‘ Franconia,” | 
july Jlth and 29th, R.M.S. * Carinthia,’ August 7th. 
Ai From 24 ens. | 


Cuvard Cruises 


















CARR'S 
Emblem Assorted 







A wonderful 
array of 18 dift- 
ferent kinds to 
tempt the most 
difficult appetite. | 
Each one is deli- | 
cious — you'll 





love them! 






Made only 


CARRS OF 





by 
CARLISLE 


| of handlo. 
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HURCOMB’S 


WHEN BOMBS WERE FALLING. }\\(i 
“Great War,’ when the bombs were falling, I arrived in Piccadi}jy 
1 was not an auctioneer then, but did a good deal of valuation yo, 
for Probate, Insurance, ete. Two events had much to do with the 
success which followed. (1) On the death of the great Duke of 
Norfolk in 1917 L valued the contents of Arundel Castle and Norfo 
House for Insurance and also for Probate. (2) When the Duke o 
Devonshire was in Canada about the same time, it was deemed wig 
to remove many of the Treasures from Devonshire House (oy 
demolished, but not with bombs) for fear of what might happen, 4 
Valuation was necessary before removal and the work was entruste 
to a big firm in Lendon, but the works of art, silver, etc., was sub-lg 
to me. I did the work with the aid of my staff. 


GILT-EDGE SECURITY. a are many things the 


claim to do better in 
Valuation work than others, but, alas! none are immune from making 
mistakes. I once had a man who sought a job and got. it becaug 
he came from an old-established firm and he could value anything, 
One of his earliest valuations for insurance was a fine Old Knglish 
bracket clock, which he described as by Tempus Fugit. Needless tg 
say, he is no longer in my employ. 1 do, however, plead guilty to 
being unable to supply such a beautifully got up Inventory for h. 
surance as came into my hands on Saturday. ‘he typing is good 
the paper of the finest quality, excellent binding, and the gilt edging 
gives a fine finish; but fine feathers do not necessarily make fine birds, 
1 have seen these beautiful volumes all over the country, but the 
expert work is often at fault. 1 am always quoting Experto Crede, 
and inviting those who possess inventories to let me call and bring 
them up to date by correcting inaccuracies. At one call 1 brought 
away an invertory, and any Press man can sce for himself the kind 
of blunders incompetent valuers make. I also brought away most of 
the silver valued in the Boom year of 1928, when the inventory was 
made. Diligent readers of my curiously convincing copy will remem. 
ber the little cylindrical shape pepper pots, with a domed top, % 
often illustrated, and a note of interrogation or question mark kind 
One of these was valued in the inventory at £9 (not per 
It. realised £20 per oz. at my auction sale recently. Another 
blunder was a whistling lidded quart tankard, the date given being 
at ge out, the valuer evidently being unable to determine the date 
etter. 



























HURCOMB, 1 Dover Street, W. 1, 


and Grafton Galleries. 


TRUE STORIES 











DR. BARNARDO’S 
HOMES 


In helping others true happiness is 
gained. Please think sometimes of 
the orphan and destitute little people. 
There are 8,291 in Dr. Barnardo’s 
Homes, including 1,264 helpless 
babies and toddlers under 5, and 473 
who are sick and suffering. Will 
you be responsible for the feeding of 
10 of these needy iittle ones for a 


day ? 


The cost is 10/- 


“Inasmuch as ye did it unto one of the least cf these, ye did it unto Me” 


Cheques and Orders payable “ Dr. Barnardo's Homes Food Fund,” ané 
crossed, may be addressed to Dr. Barnardo’s Homes, 22 Barnardo Housy 
Stepney Causeway, London, E. 1. 
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ROM the very first time you have a 

* COURTINE.” LINING in your clothes, 
you will notice a marked improvement in their 
appearance. The heaviest coat almost glides on 
—all damaging strain and pull is removed. But 
the greatest benefit is found Jater on. An 
frayed, grown 
rough, perhaps rubbed into holes. No such 
troubles with a “ COURTINE ” LINING—for 
in colour, texture, and general comfort, it is fully 
guaranteed by COURTAULDS, and clean- 


ing does it no harm. There is no substitute 


ordinary lining would have 


just as good.” Ask your Tailor always to use 


99 







65 
If 


in 





The name is 


obtaining 
“COURTINE” 
LININGS, write 
direct 
Manufacturers: 

COURTAULDS, 
LTD., 16 St. Mar- 
’s - le - 


tr 
on the selvedge. TONDON, EC. i 










Convalescence 


When the digestive 
powers are weak or 
impaired the “Allen- 
burys’ Diet is pre- 
eminently suitable as 
a basis of feeding. It 
replaces with advan- 
FTA tage milk and milk 
! dishes commonly: em- 


ployed in sickness and 
Ma¥.\\ convalescence. Made 
4 


from selected whole 
wheat and fresh 
creamy milk with 
$@ = =added Vitamin D, it is 
just what you require. 


In tins at 
2/1, 4/- and 7/6 
of all Chemists 





PLEASANT TO TAKE 


EASY TO MAKE 


difficulty 
Send jd. in stamps for 4 1b. trial sample 
of the ‘Allenburvs’ Diet. 


ALLEN & HANBURYS LTD., 
37 Lombard Street, London, E.C. 3 


to the 


Grand, 
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The Fastest Land Speed ever attained! Captain Malcolm Campbell . | 
has broken the World's Record! Of course, the NAPIER engine of 
his “Bluebird” was lubricated with CASTROL, the Product of an | - 
ALL-BRITISH Firm. No man has exceeded 200 m.p.h. on land i\ 
without the aid of 














WAKEFIELD So 

j u 
CASTROL | 
PD: 

—the World’s Fastest Oil on Land and Water i ; 


Fastest Speed ever attained by a Motorcycle (150 m.p.h.); Motor Boat (98 m.p.h.); Outboard Motor Boaft (51 m.p.h.) 


C. C. WAKEFIELD & CO. LTD., All British Firm, Wakefield House, Cheapside, London, E.C.2 
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News of the Week 


Mr. Snowden’s Warning 
N R. SNOWDEN’S grave speech in the House of 
Commons on Wednesday gave such an emphasis 
to the necessity for economy that the Government’s 
programme of legislation may be not only affected but 
changed. Mr. Snowden has never spoken in tones of 
such profound anxicty. If his appeal for a “ common 
effort” should have no effect, we shall have to admit 
that no “Council of State” co-operation is possible 
under the present Government. His warning that more 
expenditure now would be the death knell of Socialism 
later was, of course, taken very ill by the Labour left 
Wing, which says that he has thrown up the Socialist 
sponge. The exact meaning of his statement, that 
industry can bear no further taxation, is uncertain. 
Is there to be no addition to direct taxation? Or are 
there to be higher taxes only on the larger incomes ? 
Are there to be cuts in official salaries? It was notice- 
able that Mr, Snowden declared that, though sacrifices 
would hs ave to be made by all, Cabinet Ministers would 
be ready “to make their substantial contribution.” 








The Australian Financial Crisis 

The confusion introduced into Australian politics by 
the reinstatement of Mr. Theodore, the Commonwealth 
Treasurer, has been gradually spreading. Public disap- 
pointment is all the greater because when Mr. Scullin, 
the Commonwealth Prime Minister, left Australia to 
attend the Imperial Conference he seemed to have 
reduced financial policy to comparative simplicity by 
accepting bodily Sir Otto Niemeyer’s recommendations 
for retrenchment. No doubt when he brought Mr. 
Theodore back to the Cabinet he did not mean to do 
more than adjust the balance between extremists and 
moderates, and thus re-create a happy ship of State. 
Unhappily this balancing of the Cabinet reopened the 
whole question of balancing the Budget. We are con- 
vineed that Australian good sense and good faith will 
prevail; but meanwhile the country is going through an 
exceedingly anxious time and at no point can those who 
stand for sound finance afford to relax their efforts 
against the speculative theorists and the unashamed 
repudiationists. 

* * * + 

The centre of the controversy was the Premiers’ Con- 
ference at Canberra. On the opening day, Friday, 
February 6th, Mr. Scullin revealed how far he had fallen 
away from the Niemeyer plan—which, though simple, is, 
of course, extremely severe—by arguing that the immense 
decline in the revenue proved that the retrenchment sug- 
gested by Sir Otto Niemeyer could not be accomplished 
at once. The essential need was the revival of industry. 
Then the task of restoring equilibrium to the Budget would 
be lightened. He did not approve of “ relief works ” 
which were wasteful, but he declared that economically 
sound work for creating employment should be under- 
taken as soon as possible. He pointed out that the short 
term indebtedness of the Commonwealth and the States 
at the end of February was more than £55,000,000. Of 
this a little more than £38,000,000 was owed to London. 
The Commonwealth Government submitted no proposals 
to the Conference, and the scheme of the experts’ Com- 
mittee for reducing public expenditure by £15,000,000 over 
a period of three years was disavowed both by Sir Robert 
Gibson, the Chairman of the Committee, and by the 
representative of the Commonwealth Government. 


* * %* * 


Last Saturday the Premiers pressed Mr. Theodore to 
produce the financial scheme which to the common know- 
ledge he had been working at for a long time. He then 
described it in outline. It proved to be an extremely 
“‘ viewy ” piece of finance, replete, so far as we can judge, 
with dangers and defying tradition at every turn. It is 
characteristically the work of a modernist. It is nothing 
less than a device for restoring the prices of primary 
products by decreeing that they shall not fall below a 
certain level. The level would be that at which prices 
stood two years ago—before the bottom fell out of the 
market. Mr. Theodore explained, very unconvincingly, 
that he is not an inflationist and that he has no thought 
of lowering the value of the currency. Still less does he 
ally himself with Mr. Lang, the New South Wales Premier, 
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in demanding repudiation. He says that his scheme is 
really the only way of avoiding bankruptey, and at 
present Mr. Scullin agrees with him. 
* * ** x 

It is obvious that if Mr. Theodore’s theory was applied 
primary products could not be sold outside Australia at 
the fixed price so long as they were in competition with 
primary products of other countries offered in large 
enough amounts at a lower price. In Australia presum- 
ably it would be possible to compel observance of the legal 
price, but the effect of that would be that everybody in 
Australia who was a buyer would become suddenly 
poorer. Mr. Theodore has naturally foreseen that 
difficulty, and he therefore proposes that the banks should 
give credit to buyers “on good security.” If individual 
bankers shied at this they would be encouraged to remem- 
ber that (according to the scheme) the Commonwealth 
Bank was behind them. We cannot say whether the 
bankers would consider the security of many borrowers 
“900d” enough, but as general insecurity is the trouble of 
Australia at the moment, we cannot help feeling that 
Mr. Theodore has produced a faith cure, not a practical 
medicine. 

a * * * 


The anxious curiosity excited by Mr. Theodore’s scheme 
last Saturday gave way to alarm on Monday when 
Mr. Lang, the New South Wales Premier, submitted 
a scheme of his own which was a new version of his doc- 
trine of repudiation. Let it be said at once that neither 
Mr. Scullin nor Mr. Theodore gave the least encourage- 
ment to it. Rather, their reception of it would have 
chilled the enthusiasm of anyone more easily discouraged 
than Mr. Lang. The proposals were, in brief, that the 
State Governments should pay no further interest to 
British bond-holders until Great Britain dealt with the 
Australian oversea debt as she has already dealt with her 
own American debt ; that in Australia the interest on all 
Government loans shall be reduced to 8 per cent. ; and 
that the Commonwealth Government shall substitute for 
the gold standard a currency based on the estimated 
wealth of Australia in the primary and secondary indus- 
tries. At the first whispers of dismay Mr. Lang trucu- 
lently declared that the New South Wales Government 
would adopt this policy whatever the Commonwealth 


Government. did. 
x * * XK 


The situation now is that Mr. Theodore’s scheme holds 
the field. Banking opinion on it has not been made 
known when we write. Later interpretations of Mr. 
Lang’s intentions attribute to him a willingness to fall 
in with Mr. Theodore’s scheme if the bankers agree— 
“just to see how it works.” Only in the event of the 
Banks refusing would New South Wales take her own 
line. Meanwhile the Attorney-General of Queensland 
has served on Mr. Theodore a statement of the claim of 
the Crown against him, and three of his former colleagues, 
in regard to the Mungana transaction. The claim is for 


£30,000. 
* x * * 
India 
The intentions of the leaders of civil disobedience in 


India are still doubtful. The Government of India has 
stretched every point it can to convince the law-breakers 
that Great Britain earnestly desires to set up a responsible 
Government, but in a debate in the Legislative Assembly 
on Thursday, February 5th, Sir George Rainy made it 
quite clear that the Gov ernment could “ never make 
terms with terrorism.” The Government, he said, was 
not afraid to “ risk something,” and would not be guided 





—<—<— 





by any sense of ceremony or punctilio, but as it took ting 
to make a quarrel, so it took two to make a reconciliation, 
One sign which may be considered encouraging was thy 
the Indian delegates to the Round Table Conferene: 
received a hearty welcome when they arrived at Bombay 
on Friday, February 6th. They circulated a manifes, 
which they had composed on board ship, and whieh 
emphasizes the remarkable change in Great Britain jy 
favour of responsible government. At Allahabad yh, 
Gandhi and the Congress leaders have been holding 
conversations with the Round Table delegates. It j 
said, perhaps optimistically, that Sir Tej Sapru and the 
other delegates have had a moderating influence oy 
Congress policy. One hope expressed by the delegates js 
that the Viceroy may invite Mr. Gandhi to an interviey, 
On Tuesday the new Delhi was inaugurated as the futur 
capital of India and as the symbol of a fresh epoch. The 
present conditions of India prevented a great celebration, 
but the unveiling of the Dominion columns was impressive, 
and the Viceroy’s address was admirable. 
* * * * 
Pandit Motilal Nehru 
On Friday, February 6th, Pandit Motilal Nehru died 
at the age of sixty-nine. Before the War he was know 
as a highly successful lawyer who had, as the Times says, 
a passion for entertaining in his beautiful home. After 
the War, however, he became one of Mr. Gandhi's inti- 
mates and colleagues. He adopted the cause of non. 
co-operation and was imprisoned, and on his release 
clothed himself in homespun and abandoned his Wester 
way of life. He turned his home into a school 
and lived with his family, as the Times tells us, in one of 
the out-houses. He founded the Independent, an extreme 
Nationalist paper, and became the President of the 
Congress. He joined in the boycott of the Simon Comnis. 
sion, and will be long remembered as the chief author of 
the ** Nehru Report,” which was written in answer to Lon 
Birkenhead’s challenge to Indians to publish their own 
ideas of an Indian Constitution. The Report demanded 
Dominion status, but was much too sketchy in dealing 
with the claims of the Moslems and other minorities. The 
Pandit’s son, Jawarhalal Nehru, exeeeded his father’s 
demands by declaring for independence pure and simple, 
The son undoubtedly influenced his father. Otherwise 
Pandit Motilal Nehru might not have advocated the civil 
disobedience which began early last year, 
* * % * 
Spain 
King Alfonso seems to have burnt his boats. Last 
Sunday he signed the decree authorizing elections for 
March Ist and 15th, according to plan, and convoking 
a Cortes for March 25th. He disregarded the refusal of 
the majority of the political groups to take part in 
these elections. The Berenguer Government has made 
concessions in all directions, reviving freedom of the 
Press and of association, and so forth, but its action 
fails to meet the fundamental national grievance. The 
1876 Constitution and the pseudo-Parliamentary régin¢ 
are apparently as unpopular as the dictatorship itself. 
* * * * 
The New Governor-General of Canada 
Lord Bessborough is to be the new Governor-General 
of Canada. The position was offered first to the Duke 
of Abercorn, who felt that it was his duty to complete 
his second term of office in Northern Ireland. Lord 
Bessborough, who is fifty years old, was at Harrow 
and Trinity College, Cambridge, and, as Lord Duncannon, 
sat in the House of Commons from January, 1910, to the 
following December, and again from 1913 to 1920, 
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when he succeeded his father. Although a Member of of the technical equipment that is necessary for a 
ment throughout the War he spent nearly all “career.” They are to be acquainted with things of 


Parlia 
time in France and Gallipoli. After the War he 


concerned himself with business, and he has become 
reatly respected in various positions of trust and 


responsibility. 
2 * * 
Unemployment, the Government and the Liberals 

A mecting between Ministers and some of the Liberal 
leaders in Downing Strect on Tuesday signified a more 
formal Labour-Liberal arrangement. The Liberals, of 
course, desire a large loan for development to cure 
unemployment, and they are ensured a debate on the 
subject after we have gone to press. An accommodation 
has, after all, not been very difficult, for although Mr. 
Snowden strongly objects to a large loan—which would 
have the certain effect of “ queering the pitch” for 
whatever conversion projects he has in view—he has 
stated that he will find the money for any development 
scheme which can be proved to be economically pro- 
ductive. The onus of proof therefore rests upon the 
Liberals. But Mr. Snowden’s grave speech on Wed- 
nesday made it evident that the proofs will have to be 
exceptionally impressive. 

* #* * * 
The Report on Primary Education 

The Report on Primary Education was issued on 
Tuesday, and completes the scheme of education pro- 
jected in the Hadow Report of 1926. It is the work of 
the Consultative Commiitee of the Board of Education, 
happily presided over by Sir Henry Hadow. The Report 
of 1926 recommended that primary education should end 
at the age of eleven, and that after that age all children 
should undergo some kind of secondary education. Such 
a division of education into two parts made necessary a 
considerable reconstruction of the scheme of education 
between the age of “* infancy ” and the age of entering upon 
secondary education. The new Report, therefore, deals 
with this reconstruction. The Report of 1926 has justly 
earned the fame of being a really understanding document, 
and it is probable that the new Report will win the same 
great reputation. 

a # * 

The main proposal is that primary education between 
the ages of seven and eleven shall be conducted separately 
from the infant schools. There would, of course, be a 
carefully guarded continuity through all the stages of 
education, but the case for regarding the years from seven 
to eleven as a distinct period of childhood is well estab- 
lished by both physiological and psychological evidence. 
The contributions to the Report on this subject by 
Professor Burt and Professor H. A. Harris are illuminat- 
ing. They describe the period as one of increasing 
differentiation between boys and girls, but they find no 
disadvantage in boys and girls being educated together. 
This period is also a time when medical and mental 
watching is specially needed. It is a time when defects 
may be remedied and development can be scientifically 
aided. It is by no means the “neutral time” in a 
child’s life which some educationists have supposed it to 
he. The Committee suggest that some of the present 
hard and fast distinctions between ‘ subjects” are 
unsuitable to children from seven to eleven, though they 
by no means take the view that school can be a go-as-you- 
please place where there is no necessity for regarding 
certain studies as a discipline. 

* * * * 

The general aim is to give children a joy of learning ; 

they are not to be regarded as yet within hailing distance 


beauty and with canons of seemliness ; to be imbued with 


the physical self-respect which makes for fitness, and 
encouraged to express themselves well in speech. The 
curriculum is conceived “in terms of activity and 


experience rather than of knowledge to be acquired 
and facts to be stored.” The object of the final examina- 
tion will be to “ assess capacity,” though the importance 
of a measure of attainment will not be ignored. We 
advise everybody to read this very human and wise 
Report. No reader of it will be in danger again of talking 
folly at random through ignorance of what education 


really is. 
% * * bd 


The Cotton Lock-Out 

The calamitous dispute in the cotton industry con- 
tinues. It had been said that the employers were anxious 
to make a grand attack on the existing arrangement 
of hours and wages throughout the industry, but a 
statement issued by them on Tuesday does nothing to 
justify any such accusation. Mr. J. H. Grey, who 
was the employers’ spokesman, was temperate and 
conciliatory. Some employers, no doubt, would like 
to put the hours up and the wages down as the only 
practical remedy for the present uneconomic conditions, 
but it is manifest from Mr. Grey’s statement that these 
advisers have little influence. Mr. Grey asks earnestly 
for the reopening of negotiations. He repeats, what 
the Cabinet recently said, that some time there will 
have to be a settlement through discussion, and he 
asks why there should be any delay in trying to discover 
the material for it. 

wt m* x * 


The problem of “ more looms to a weaver” cannot 
possibly be solved by the determination of the operatives 
neither to work the new system nor to discuss it. If 
the operatives have got a good case—if they can prove 
that the alleged progress is not progress, and that some- 
thing which passes as scientific is unscientific—they have 
nothing to lose by making the facts known. At present 
they are making a present of all the arguments to their 
opponents. They put the employers in the position of 
being able to say, ‘“‘ What are your Trade Unions for 
if they are not for mass bargaining? Here we are, 
offering to meet the Unions for full and free discussion, 
and we can get nothing but a blank refusal!” The 
men’s leaders, fortunately, are in a more amenable 
temper than the men themselves. 


* * * * 


The Observance of Sunday 

On Tuesday the London County Council discussed 
the desirability of appealing to the House of Lords against 
the last legal decision about the Sunday opening of 
cinemas. The feeling of the majority was that Parliament 
should be asked to pass a new Bill. That is surely the 
right way. The present Act is ancient and obsolete, but 
it is on the Statute Book, and it is still good in law though 
bad in sense. There would be no probability of the Lords 
reversing the recent decision. 


* * * ® 


Bank Rate, 8 per cent., changed from 3} per cent. on 
May Ist, 1930. War Loan (5 per cent.) was on Wednesday 
104; on Wednesday week, 103}}; a year ago, 101}, 
Funding Loan (4 per cent.) was on Wednesday 94; on 
Wednesday week, 94}; a year ago, 88}; Conversion Loan 
(3 per cent.) was on Wednesday 803; on Wednesday week, 
811; a year ago, 76}. 
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Disarmament and Public Opinion 


HE most noticeable thing in Mr. Henderson’s speech 

about disarmament at the Albert Hall, on Monday, 

was his insistence upon the importance of public opinion. 

“As an old political hand I say that the Governments 

will do what the people want. If the people want dis- 

armament they can have it. If they will exert their will 
they can compel results.” 

That is demonstrably true. Every person with a 
memory can recall matters, great and small, upon which 
the Government of the day, no matter what its political 
complexion may have been, gave way to a public opinion 
so strong and widespread that. it could not be mistaken. 
Sometimes the Government yielded with a good grace, 
being secretly glad of the excuse which was thrown at it, 
and sometimes it yielded with a bad grace; but at all 
events it yielded. Here is a simple sequence of cause 
and effect which can be reproduced indefinitely. There is 
a year to run before the representatives of the civilized 
nations will meet in the Disarmament Conference—the 
first Conference of this kind ever held. No more 
important duty lies upon thinking people who understand 
what is at stake than to use this year in helping to work 
up an irresistible public opinion in favour of disarmament. 
Mr. Henderson did not exaggerate when he said that the 
cause of disarmament goes to the root of all that makes 
human life respectable. ‘I ask you to think of this thing 
not in terms of law and economics but rather as the 
greatest of moral issues which our generation has to face.” 

It is well known that there are no such catastrophic 
failures as those which follow upon tremendous efforts 
to bring off a success. When it is found that all the 
energy has been wasted, all the confidence misplaced, 
there is a strong reaction. In the backwash of the mighty 
retreating wave, hope, energy, faith, even principle, 
are swept away; and it may be a very long time indeed 
before it is possible for the supporters of the ideal to get 
their forces together again for another advance. 

If the world should refuse to disarm in February, 1932, 
or should make a certain show of disarmament 
ridiculous by its inadequacy, there will be a return to the 
old arrangement of military groups and alliances and a 
Balance of Power. Instead of peace we shall have an 
armed truce, which is only a pretence of peace. The 
authority of the League will be diminished. Men will 
ask themselves once more whether it is safe to entrust 
their destinies to any international machinery of peace. 
The whole nature of security will be canvassed again and 
there will be, at least superficially, a good pretext for 
adopting the French rather than the British view of 
security. The argument will be that it has been proved 
after all that no writ can run which has not force behind 
it. Mistrust and fear, which are the motives of every 
material doctrine of security, will make themselves felt 
again. The nations will enter into another extravagant 
competition with the prospect that they will be either 
tuined or annihilated in another war. 

There is still a year in which we can all make up our 
minds whether we mean to live sanely or insanely. 

‘Surely the economic experience of the last War, quite 
apart from the terrible and humiliating record of human 
suffering and loss, ought to be enough to warn all rational 
nations against allowing themselves to drift on to another 
war. It is said that no nation is afraid of breaking a 
promise when there is no power of enforcement behind 
it, but are not memories of the ruin of 1914-1918 in 
themselves cautionary enough to be prohibitive ? And 
even if they were not, is it really too Utopian to assume 
that civilized men, in possession of their senses, will accept 
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arbitration in place of trial by brute strength as jn j 
an invaluable convenience ? 

It is said, again, that the risk of being caught defey, 
less by a wanton disturber of the public peace is too Seti 
to be accepted. We do not deny that it is a risk ; hy 
it is one of several risks which beset us in a world whiek 
full of risks. Could there conceivably be a greater ti 
to any nation’s welfare than a revival of the-old Con. 
petition in armaments? We think not. The great ney 
fact which has been learned in our generation, and whig f 
should determine all our thinking about national defen ; 
is that security by lavish expenditure upon armament 
is no security at all. 5 

No doubt, as the First Lord of the Admiralty said ky q 
Saturday, disarmament must be universal or there vill 4 
no safety. ‘ You can go too quickly in this matter unk | 
you can get other countries in Europe to go just 4) 
quickly. There is a steady decline in our own nay) 
expenditure and a steady rise in that of every other natio, 
You begin to ask whether it is a sane policy.” Th 
answer to the doubt thus insinuated by Mr. Alexander} 
that since neither he nor anybedy else outside a lunati 
asylum would discourage disarmament provided that j 
was universal, the reason is all the greater for people dl 
over the world to stir up in their own nations an invincbk 
public opinion. 

There is a vast amount of ground to be covered. 
have never pretended to be satisfied with the Dnt 
Convention which will be the foundation of the work of 
the Disarmament Conference. The only excuse for tle 
Convention, with its very small measure of agreemeit, 
is that agreement of some sort is necessary if there is tobe 
a Conference at all. We had eagerly hoped that it woul 
be possible to get the nations to agree to direct limitation, | 
but the argument prevailed that armaments can be manu | 
factured in parts and hidden away until the time comes fir | 
assembling them. It scems to us, however, that whe} 
that argument is presented to Germany she cannot ly 
blamed for her bitter smile. Germany points out that 
ever since the War she has been subject to direct limit f 
tion. 
She is accused, of course, of having trained many men anil 
of having produced much material which if it is not at tl 
moment technically material of war is capable of quit: f 
adaptation for effective use in war. There may be sone. 
thing in all this, but the fact remains that Germany i 
substantially disarmed. 

The Peace Treaty provided that she was to be disarmed 
on the understanding that the Allies would _proceel 
voluntarily to disarm themselves. What kind of credit 
can the Allies expect to retain if they regard such: 
pledge as something that can be ignored? To do then 
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She is for practical purposes a disarmed nation, fF 





justice we do not imagine that France and Italy woul 
conceive it possible that they could go on permanent 
spending much money on armaments while Germatj 
remained disarmed. In that event the solution woill 
be that Germany would spring to life again as a warlikt 
nation, not because she wished to be so but because shi 
felt that the necessity had been imposed upon her. 


In our opinion the Budgetary supervision of military” 
expenditure, which has been adopted, is not a satisfactory | 


alternative to direct limitation. Nevertheless, the Dri 


Convention, a meagre and shadowy thing though it is, F 


capable of an immense expansion. The day may yet be 
won. The will to remain sane may yet conquer tli 
tendency to insanity. Everything depends upon tht 
organization of a strong public opinion which. tht 
Conferenee will not care or dare to disobey, 
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The Colour Bar 


TE print in our correspondence columns this week 
W a letter from the chairman of the executive of 
the recently formed “ Joint Council to Promote Under- 
standing between White and Coloured People in Great 
Britain.” The title explains the objects of the new 
Society ; among its aims are the study of the misunder- 
standings arising from colour prejudice ; an attempt to 
deal wisely with cases of the “ colour bar ” as they arise, 
the encouragement of personal contacts and the encourage- 
ment of an appreciation in Great Britain of the contribu- 
tion of coloured people to human welfare. We warmly 
welcome the establishment of the new Society—few 
subjects will better repay study in this country—and hope 
that its investigation will spread to the self-governing 
Dominions and British Colonies and Dependencies. 

The task which the Society is undertaking is one of 
extraordinary difficulty, and it would be foolish to under- 
estimate it, but if the British Commonwealth is to endure, 
as we hope and believe, we think it essential that we should 
frankly discuss the question of the “ colour bar,” how it 
arises, and what we can do to improve matters. We are 
not amongst those (living in a fool’s paradise) who expect 
that the publication of a few articles in the Press or the 
holding of meetings at the Friends House in Euston 
Road will persuade men to change their outlook over- 
night. We know how diflicult it is to deal with deeply- 
ingrained prejudices. But as the largest and most 
populous Empire—we do not count China, because she is 
not an empire or world Commonwealth as we use the 
term—with over 800,000,000 coloured fellow-subjects, 
there is an urgent need that we should clear our minds 
and ask ourselves questions such as, ““ Why have the 
French and certain other European nations practically 
no colour prejudice ? ” 

Colour prejudice—found in its extreme degree among 
the Anglo-Saxons, and to a lesser extent among the 
Nordic peoples in Europe—cannot be regarded as the 
hall-mark of civilization, for some of the most civilized 
peoples do not possess it. France is usually assumed, 
even by Anglo-Saxons, to be one of the most highly- 
cultured nations. Yet in France we had an object-lesson 
in her attitude to colour last month, in the appointment 
of M. Diagne, a native of Senegal, to the post of Under- 
Secretary of State for the Colonies in M. Laval’s 
Cabinet. 

As our readers are aware, the Spectator has devoted 
much space and thought to the Indian Problem during the 
past eighteen months. In the course of our investigations 
one of the things which has constantly struck us is that 
much of the ill-feeling towards Great Britain in India 
to-day arises, not from a sense of political grievance, but 
from some personal slight, imagined or real. We could 
give chapter and verse for this statement. To our 
knowledge several of the most advanced leaders of Indian 
nationalism were formerly warm friends of Great Britain, 
and it was owing to their treatment by white British 
subjects that their outlook changed. We know from 
experience in other countries, not necessarily inhabited 
by coloured peoples, that nations striving for political 
freedom are apt to be hypersensitive, and are prone to 
imagine condescension where none exists. But after 
making full allowance for the touchiness of some of our 
coloured fellow-subjects we think that the sense of 
injustice and grievance is in many cases fully justified. 

Two weeks ago we printed a letter from the Secretary 
of the Y.M.C.A. Indian Students’ Union and Hostel in 
Gower Street, in which the writer dealt with an aspect of 
the problem which especially concerns Londoners. He 


in Great Britain 


said that it was becoming more and more difficult for 
coloured students and visitors to London to obtain suitable 
accommodation. Mr. Aiman also quoted instances of 
rooms having been booked in advance for well-known and 
distinguished Indian visitors, who, when they came to 
instal themselves in their hotels, were refused accommoda- 
tion “on a flimsy excuse.” From our experience we 
could give many similar instances. 

What are we going to do about it? A great empire and 
little minds go ill together. At a moment when we are 
straining every nerve to bring about a permanent under- 
standing between the peoples of India and ourselves, 
based on friendship and an appreciation of the good 
qualities of the other, can we afford “‘ to send home (to 
India) every year hundreds of embittered and disillusioned 
students, with nothing but unhappy memories of their 
stay in England”? The problem is not confined to 
India, but concerns our coloured fellow-subjects from the 
West Indies, West Africa, and elsewhere, but in view of 
India’s size and present political position, the problem is 
perhaps more urgent with regard to that country. 

Those of us—Conservatives, Liberals and members 
of the Labour Party—who are working for a peaceable 
solution of the Indian problem cannot afford to have our 
work undone by the boarding-houses of Bloomsbury. 
Indians feel their treatment in Great Britain and in 
British steamship lines very deeply, for it is in marked 
contrast to the reception accorded them on the Continent 
of Europe and in the French, Italian and Japanese 
steamers where they are received with all the courtesy 
shown to white travellers. Last week we discussed 
the problem with an Englishman long resident in the 
Fast, and he said, “ I fully admit the justice of what you 
say, but you must remember that as far as caste and class 
prejudice are concerned Indians are the worst offenders ; 
we have nothing quite so bad over here as their treatment 
of the ‘ untouchables.’ ” 

There are, of course, many features of Indian life which 
we deplore just as much as Mr. Gandhi, but our task 
is to set our own house in order before we start pulling 
out the motes in our brothers’ eyes. The fact that there 
are grave social evils in India and elsewhere does not 
minimize our responsibility. 

Cecil Rhodes used to proclaim as the “slogan” for South 
Africa, “* equal rights for every civilized man south of the 
Zambezi.” The only possible motto for a world common- 
wealth such as ours to adopt is “ Equal rights and equal 
treatment for every civilized man whatever his colour.” 

| We hope at an early date to publish a series of articles on 
the Colour Bar, the psychology behind it, how it arose and 
what we can do to remove it. We shall seek to give fair 
expression to the most divergent points of view and shall be 
glad to have suggestions from readers as to how to make 
the series of the most practical use-—Ep. Spectator.| 
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A Caricature or Lorp Ceci, oF CHELWOOD: by 
Max BreERBOUM. 


Tut Norion oF Survivan: by Greratp Hearp. 


Rerorm or THE House or Lorps: by the DuKe 
oF MONTROSE. 


OrrimismM: by Sir WIiLrrRip GRENFELL. 
A Prose Porm: by Dr. Tacore. 


Reviews by Bernarp Darwin, OsBert Burvert, 
EVELYN UNpbeEruILL, Dr. Harry Roserrs. 
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The Week in Parliament 


HE attention ef the House of Commons during the 


. past week has been almost exclusively occupied 
by what the Conservatives irreverently dub the ‘“ Land 
Futilization Bill.” We sat, upon one occasion, until 
eight o'clock in the morning. A clause involving addi- 
tional expenditure upon land drainage and reclamation 
of at least £5,000,000 was passed without amendment 
in the small hours. ‘‘ This is a farce,’ declared Mr. 
T. J. O'Connor. “It is a discredit to this assembly. 
It is bringing the prestige of Parliament lower and 
lower—fiddling at this kind of discussion when what 
the country wants is radical methods of dealing with 
the serious economic problems which confront it.” 
Nevertheless, the farce continued. Despite indomitable 
perseverence on the part of the ubiquitous Mr. Charles 
Williams, who spoke at some length on every possible 
occasion, and Captain Bourne, whose amendments were 
invariably rejected, the Bill made considerable progress, 
and has new achieved its third reading. 

The Minister of Agriculture must be congratulated 
on his suceessful, and tactful, conduct of the measure. 
But the airy manner in which he has arrogated to himself 
the widest discretionary powers for the expenditure 
of large sums of public money gives cause for serious 
anxiety. 

It is perhaps vain to hope that the House of Commons 
should ever become an instrument of economy. Ministers, 
however, might at least be expected to curb the predatory 
appetites of those who sit behind them at a time of 
economic crisis. Dr. Addison excites them. And _ it 
will be remembered that when, upon a previous occasion, 
he exhibited a similar cheerful disregard for sound and 
cautious financial methods, the results were calamitous, 

The second reading of his Marketing Bill was obtained 
last Tuesday, Lord Wolmer moyed its rejection on 


the ground that it is useless to impose restrictions » 
the sale of British produce and leave the foreigner 
to dump his goods into our market at will. 

The ensuing debate was dull, although some of th 
speeches—particularly those of Mr. Blindell, Lord Stanle, 
Sir Douglas Newton, and Mr. Tom Johnston Wer 
competent and informed. The only interlude to thy 
agricultural saga was provided by Mr. Maxton, wl 
introduced his Living Wage Bill last Friday. His js, 
simple plan. It is to establish by law a living wap 
for all workers. And Mr. Maxton has large ideas upm 
the subject of what constitutes a living wage. Hy 
speech was delivered with all the usual brilliance anj 
effect. 


free 


Mr. Kirkwood, who seconded the motion for thf 
second reading of the Bill, dealt with its financial aspects 


“There is nothing to hinder the Chancellor of th 
Exchequer putting out Snowdens instead of Bradburies,’ 
he said. ‘Or Kirkwoods,” interjected Mr. Emmet 
Brown. Mr. Kirkwood was quite agreeable to this 
He wouldn’t even jib at Churchills provided he got the 
money for “his people.” It was not difficult to riddk 
these arguments, and Captain Austin Hudson did if 
well enough. But the main problem posed by M, 
Maxton remained, and remains, unanswered. “I leaye 
Barrhead where my friends want coal and are unen: 
ployed because there is no demand for wash-hand basins, 
and I go to South Wales where I find the miners want 
wash-hand basins and are unable to get them. Thee 
miners are unemployed because my engineering friends 
in Barrhead are unable to buy coal.” 

It was possibly due to this fact, and to two excellett 
speeches from Mr, EK, F. Wise and Miss Jennie Le, 
that, despite the opposition of the Minister of Labou, 
the Bill passed its second reading. Warcimay, 


Wanted: A New Reform Bill 


By Mrs. Stipney Wess. 


ence years ago Joseph Chamberlain unhesitatingly 
condemned the constitution and working of our 
Parliamentary 


existing Government :— 


“The enormous complexity of modern legislation, to say nothing 
of difficulties caused by obstruction and party politics,” he wrote, 
in his preface to The Radical Programme ot 1885, “indefinitely post- 
pones many measures of reform, no matter how imperatively they 
may be called for. The Imperial evil is not less than the domestic. 
What, for instance, can be more deplorable than the systematic 
neglect at Westminster of Colonial and Indian topics of the highest 
moment ? It is obvious that no mere extension of local government 
upon the ordinary and restricted lines will relieve the Parliamentary 
congestion which has long since become a national calamity.” 

The administration and legislation has 
been multiplied ten-fold) sinee Joseph Chamberlain’s 
indictment of our existing Parliamentary institutions, 
whilst the machinery of government has remained 
practically unchanged. But it is not the congestion of 
business in the House of Commons that is the main 
evil: it is the perpetual over-work of Ministers cul- 
minating in an over-taxed Cabinet ; over-taxed beyond 
human capacity for clear thinking and decisive action. 
Year by year the public affairs transacted by this little 
group of some twenty persons have become ever more 
multitudinous and diversified. Barely thirty years 
ago, Gladstone could rebuke Keir Hardie for daring 
to mention unemployment in the House of Commons 

a subject which the Great Man thought totally unfit 
for the consideration of the Cabinet or Parliament. 


burden of 


To-day a Conservative Opposition proposes to turn out 


a Labour Government expressly on account of its failure 
to cope with the mass unemployment brought about 
by the world’s slump in prices. When we pass frow 
home affairs to the external relations of Great Britai 
we see a like increase in magnitude and complexity 
That is why our leading Ministers, the Prime Ministe, 
the Foreign Secretary, the Chancellor of the Excheque: 
even the President of the Board of Trade, nowada\s 
spend so much of their time at The Hague, Geneva 0 
Washington, or in London itself, immersed in discussio! 
with the representatives of other Powers. Is it surprisily 
that, with such an impossible task, the successive Cabinet 
of the present century have failed to be effective Council 
of State ? 

It is, however, futile to denounce present evils withot! 
seeking a remedy. 


years of conversations with public officials, Membes 


; . = 7 
of Parliament and Ministers, and I have been tempte § 
to work out a scheme of devolution, in relief not mere § 


or even mainly of Parliament, but also of the over-taxel 
Cabinet. To set this scheme out in all the necessat 
detail is impossible in an article—the student will find 
a fuller exposition celsewhere.* But I give here the 
broad outline. 





* A Reform Bill for 1932” in The Political Quarterly for Janualy; 
1931. 








It happens that, during the pa F 
year, I have had occasion to go over the notes of fort) 
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The essential feature of this scheme is the separation 
of the business of government, including both admini- 
stration and legislation, into two parts, according to the 
nature of the subjects, each part having its own executive 
organ as well as its own representative assembly. The 
existing Parliament of King, Lords and Commons can 
yetain all its sovereignty, exercised in practice through 
the Cabinct as we know it-—-I assume it will be reduced 
to about a dozen members. It will direct Foreign 
Affairs, Dominion and Indian relations; it will ad- 
minister the Colonies and Dependencies, National 
Defence, the National Debt with its financial obverse in 
the Income Tax, Surtax and Death Duties, Customs, 
Excise and Post Office ; it will continue to deal with all 
changes in the Common Law and, of course, with all 
statutes, services and new legislation, not specifically 
devolved. 

By a comparatively simple statute Parliament would 
establish a new National Assembly for Great Britain : or, 
if desired, separate assemblies for England and Scotland, 
and, if insisted on, even for Wales. Upon this National 
Assembly Parliament would devolve, preferably by an 
exact enumeration of statutes, the administration and 
control of a large group of public services (such as those 
connected with education, health, labour, 
lunacy, industrial regulation, unemployment, insurance, 
local government, &c.) together with the power of 
independently legislating for such amendment of the 
statutes as may be from time to time 


housing, 


enumerated 
required, 

I should prefer one Assembly and one Executive for 
the whole of Great Britain. For the larger the area 
comprised within the jurisdiction of the new authority 
ihe more complete can be the devolution of work, from 
the Cabinet and the House of Commons, to this new 
authority. Tor instance, it would be inexpedient, if not 
impracticable, to break up into separate units of ad- 
ministration, for England, Scotland and Wales respee- 
tively, the Factory, Workshop and Mines Regulations 
Acts, the Trade Boards, the Labour Exchanges, and the 
network of Unemployment Insurance, the control of 
transport and the activities of the Consumers’ Council. 
[suggest a compromise : the Scottish, Welsh and English 
members might meet separately in London, Edinburgh 
and Cardiff, for purely sectional business ; whilst the 
whole of the members might assemble in London for the 
formal ratification of the sectional decisions and for the 
administration and legislative development of such services 
as are necessarily co-extensive with Great Britain. 

The new National Assembly should, I suggest, be 
elected on the same franchise as the House of Commons, 
but (for England at least) in larger constituencies, so as 
to produce a smaller and more manageable House: and 
(like the County Councils) for a fixed term of three years 


Without premature dissolution, What is of supreme 


importance is to provide for the new Legislature a new 
executive organ; and this I find, not in any imitation 
of the Cabinet, but in the “ committee system,” so fully 
worked out in the London County Council. Immediately 
after election, the Assembly would choose its own Chair- 
man and Deputy-chairman, and possibly a score of 
committees, on one or more of which every member 
would serve, as far as practicable, according to his own 
choice. But the committees would be invariably so 
constituted as to represent precisely the numerical! 
strength of the several parties in the Assembly. In 
practice each Party would be left to nominate its own 
members to make up its quota on each committee. 
Each committee would then clect its own Chairman, 
who would have, in relation to the committee and to 
the department that it supervised, very much the fune- 
tions of a Cabinet Minister in relation to Parliament and 
Whitehall. Doubtless the “ Party system” would re- 
appear (as it does in the London County Council) together 
with just as much of a Cabinet as is desirable, in the un- 
official meetings of the Chairmen of the principal com- 
mittees, who would usually belong to the same (majority) 
Party. It goes without saying that membership of the 
National Assembly would (as in the House of Commons) 
involve almost full-time service, and would have to be 
accompanied by a similar £400 a year allowance; whilst 
the Chairmen of the principal committees (who would 
replace half-a-dozen or more Cabinet Ministers) would 
have to be paid salaries commensurate with their several 
duties. 

Such a scheme of devolution would, I think, afford 
the necessary relief to the House of Commons and the 
Cabinet without affecting the sovercignty of King, Lords 
and Commons. It leaves to Parliament and the Cabinet 
practically the whole of the work of government as 
known to Pitt and Canning, to Peel and Palmerston, and, 
down to half a century ago, even to Gladstone and 
Beaconsfield. What it devolves are substantially the 
new public services that have grown up since 1880. Its 
essential feature is the devolution, alike of legislation and 
of administration, with regard to specific functions, as 
authorized by enumerated statutes; together with the 
creation of a new organ for national administration as 
well as for legislation. It differs from all schemes of 
geographical “ regionalism,” which necessarily leave un- 
touched the National Departments and the work involved 
in their direction and control, in that half a dozen of 
the huge “ Ministries ” in and about Whitehall would pass 
entirely to the National Assembly. Finally, by separating 
the election for the new Legislature from that for the 
House of Commons, it enables the electors to exercise 
their choice of governments in different ways, electing 
one set of members to carry out the popular decision in 
matters of ‘* Imperial ” polities, and another to deal with 
issues of ‘‘ domestic housekeeping.” 


The Notion Of Sutvival 


By Sir OLiveRr 


: apy is nothing really perturbing in the fact which 

has so far been disinterred and is being rendered 
niore and more probable by the investigations of Psychical 
Research -namely, that the life of human beings is not 
limited to its association with a material organism. The 
nature of life is unknown ; but it is clearly a guiding and 
directing principle, which operates on matter, subject to 
the conservation of energy and the laws of Physics and 
Chemistry, so as to produce results which otherwise 
Would not have occurred. It does this not by interfering 
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with the amount of energy available, but by guiding it 
into unwonted channels, 

We learn about the universe primarily through our 
senses. Those senses we share with the lower animals ; 
and their mechanism is such that they only give informa- 
tion about material objects. But matter in itself is quite 
inert. and is unable to do by its own powers a multitude 
of things which we see happening all around us. It is 
acted on by light, for instance, by electricity, by mag- 
netism ; its atoms are held together by cohesion ;_ while 
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HE attention ef the House of Commons during the 

. past week has been almost exclusively occupied 
by what the Conservatives irreverently dub the ‘“ Land 
Futilization Bill.” We sat, upon one occasion, until 
eight o’clock in the morning. A clause involving addi- 
tional expenditure upon land drainage and reclamation 
of at least £5,000,000 was passed without amendment 
in the small hours. “ This is a faree,” declared Mr. 
T. J. O'Connor. “It is a discredit to this assembly. 
It is bringing the prestige of Parliament lower and 
lower—fiddling at this kind of discussion when what 
the country wants is radical methods of dealing with 
the serious economic problems which confront it.” 
Nevertheless, the farce continued. Despite indomitable 
perseverence on the part of the ubiquitous Mr. Charles 
Williams, who spoke at some length on every possible 
occasion, and Captain Bourne, whose amendments were 
invariably rejected, the Bill made considerable progress, 
and has now achieved its third reading. 

The Minister of Agriculture must be congratulated 
on his suceessful, and tactful, conduct of the measure. 
But the airy manner in which he has arrogated to himself 
the widest discretionary powers for the expenditure 
of large sums of public money gives cause for serious 
anxiety. 

It is perhaps vain to hope that the House of Commons 
should ever become an instrument of economy. Ministers, 
however, might at least be expected to curb the predatory 
appetites of those who sit behind them at a time of 
economic Dr. Addison excites them. And _ it 
will be remembered that when, upon a previous occasion, 
he exhibited a similar cheerful disregard for sound and 
cautious financial methods, the results were calamitous, 

The second reading of his Marketing Bill was obtained 
last Tuesday, Lord Wolmer moved its rejection on 
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The Week in Parliament 
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the ground that it is useless to impose restrictions q 
the sale of British produce and leave the foreigner fry 
to dump his goods into our market at will. 

The ensuing debate was dull, although some of {), 
speeches— particularly those of Mr. Blindell, Lord Stanley 
Sir Douglas Newton, and Mr. Tom Johnston Wen 
competent and informed. The only interlude to hj 
agricultural saga was provided by Mr. Maxton, why 
introduced his Living Wage Bill last Friday. His is, 
simple plan. It is to establish by law a living wag 
for all workers. And Mr. Maxton has large ideas upq 
the subject of what constitutes a living wage. i 
speech was delivered with all the usual brilliance ay 
effect. 2p, 

Mr. Kirkwood, who seconded the motion for th) 
second reading of the Bill, dealt with its financial aspects 7 
“There is nothing to hinder the Chancellor of th 
Exchequer putting out Snowdens instead of Bradburies’ F- 
he “Or Kirkwoods,” interjected Mr. Emeg 
Brown. Mr. Kirkwood was quite agreeable to this 
He wouldn’t even jib at Churchills provided he got the 
money for “his people.” It was not difficult to ridds 
these arguments, and Captain Austin Hudson did if 
well enough. But the main problem posed by Mf, 
Maxton remained, and remains, unanswered. ‘I Jeay 
Barrhead where my friends want coal and are unen > 
ployed because there is no demand for wash-hand basins, 
and I go to South Wales where I find the miners wait 
wash-hand basins and are unable to get them. They 
miners are unemployed because my engineering friend 
in Barrhead are unable to buy coal.” 

It was possibly due to this fact, and to two excelleit 
speeches from Mr. KE, F. Wise and Miss Jennie Le, 
that, despite the opposition of the Minister of Labou, 
the Bill passed its second reading. WATCHMAN, 
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Wanted: A New Reform Bill 


By Mrs. SipNey Wess. 


iene years ago Joseph Chamberlain unhesitatingly 
condemned the constitution and working of our 
existing Parliamentary Government :— 

* The enormous complexity of modern legislation, to say nothing 
of difficulties caused by obstruction and party politics,” he wrote, 
in his preface to The Radical Programme ot 1885, ** indefinitely post- 
pones many measures of reform, no matter how imperatively they 
may be called for, The Imperial evil is not less than the domestic. 
What, for instance, can be more deplorable than the systematic 
neglect at Westminster of Colonial and Indian topics ot the highest 
moment ? It is obvious that no mere extension of local government 
upon the ordinary and restricted lines will relieve the Parliamentary 
congestion which has long since become a national calamity.” 

The administration and legislation has 
been multiplied ten-fold) since Joseph Chamberlain’s 
indictment of our existing Parliamentary institutions, 
the machinery of government 
practically unchanged. But it is not the congestion of 
business in the House of Commons that is the main 
evil: it is the perpetual over-work of Ministers cul- 
minating in an over-taxed Cabinet ; over-taxed beyond 
human capacity for clear thinking and decisive action. 
Year by year the public affairs transacted by this little 
group of some twenty persons have become ever more 
multitudinous and diversified. Barely thirty years 
ago, Gladstone could rebuke Keir Hardie for daring 
to mention unemployment in the House of Commons 

a subject which the Great Man thought totally unfit 
for the consideration of the Cabinet or Parliament. 
To-day a Conservative Opposition proposes to turn out 


burden of 


whilst has remained 


a Labour Government expressly on account of its failir fe 
to cope with the mass unemployment brought abot i 
by the world’s slump in prices. When we pass froilty 
home affairs to the external relations of Great Brita E 
we see a like inerease in magnitude and complenitv§ 
That is why our leading Ministers, the Prime Ministe,§7 
the Foreign Secretary, the Chancellor of the Excheque® 
even the President of the Board of Trade, nowadasf 
spend so much of their time at The Hague, Geneva of 
Washington, or in London itself, immersed in discussiif 
with the representatives of other Powers. Is it surprisili 
that, with such an impossible task, the successive Cabinet 
of the present century have failed to be effective Counc! 
of State ? 

It is, however, futile to denounce present evils witho' 
secking a remedy. It happens that, during the pa 
year, I have had occasion to go over the notes of for) — 
years of conversations with public officials, Membah 
of Parliament and Ministers, and I have been tempt 
to work out a scheme of devolution, in relief not mer 
or even mainly of Parliament, but also of the over-taxlh 
Cabinet. To set this scheme out in all the necessaif 
detail is impossible in an article—the student will fie 
a fuller exposition elsewhere.* But I give here thf 
broad outline. 




















































* «4 Reform Bill for 1932” in The Political Quarterly for Janual}; 
1931. 
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The essential feature of this scheme is the separation 


4 of the business of government, including both admini- 


stration and legislation, into two parts, according to the 
nature of the subjects, each part having its own executive 
organ as well as its own representative assembly. The 
existing Parliament of King, Lords and Commons can 
yetain all its sovereignty, exercised in practice through 
the Cabinet as we know it—I assume it will be reduced 


to about a dozen members. It will direct Foreign 


Affairs, Dominion and Indian relations; it will ad- 
yainister. the Colonies and Dependencies, National 


Defence, the National Debt with its financial obverse in 
the Income Tax, Surtax and Death Duties, Customs, 
Excise and Post Office ; it will continue to deal with all 
changes in the Common Law and, of course, with all 
statutes, services and new legislation, not specifically 
devolved. 

By a comparatively simple statute Parliament would 
establish a new National Assembly for Great Britain : or, 
if desired, separate assemblies for England and Scotland, 
and, if insisted on, even for Wales. Upon this National 
Assembly Parliament would devolve, preferably by an 
exact enumeration of statutes, the administration and 
control of a large group of public services (such as those 
connected with education, health, labour, housing, 
lunacy, industrial regulation, unemployment, insurance, 
local government, &c.) together with the power of 
independently legislating for such amendment of the 
enumerated statutes as may be from time to time 
required, 

I should prefer one Assembly and one Executive for 
the whole of Great Britain. For the larger the area 
comprised within the jurisdiction of the new authority 
the more complete can be the devolution of work, from 
the Cabinet and the House of Commons, to this new 
authority. Tor instance, it would be inexpedient, if not 
impracticable, to break up into separate units of ad- 
ministration, for England, Scotland and Wales respee- 
tively, the Factory, Workshop and Mines Regulations 
Acts, the Trade Boards, the Labour Exchanges, and the 
network of Unemployment Insurance, the control of 
transport and the activities of the Consumers’ Council. 
[suggest a compromise : the Scottish, Welsh and English 
members might meet separately in London, Edinburgh 
and Cardiff, for purely sectional business; whilst the 
whole of the members might assemble in London for the 
formal ratification of the sectional decisions and for the 
administration and legislative development of such services 
as are necessarily co-extensive with Great Britain. 

The new National Assembly should, I suggest, be 
elected on the same franchise as the House of Commons, 
but (for England at least) in larger constituencies, so as 
to produce a smaller and more manageable House: and 
(like the County Councils) for a fixed term of three years 
Without premature dissolution. What is of supreme 


Each committee 


importance is to provide for the new Legislature a new 
executive organ; and this I find, not in any imitation 
of the Cabinet, but in the “ committee system,” so fully 
worked out in the London County Council. Immediately 
after election, the Assembly would choose its own Chair- 
man and Deputy-chairman, and possibly a score of 
committees, on one or more of which every member 
would serve, as far as practicable, according to his own 
choice. But the committees would be invariably so 
constituted as to represent precisely the numerical 
strength of the several parties in the Assembly. In 
practice each Party would be left to nominate its own 
members to make up its quota on each committee. 
would then elect its own Chairman, 
who would have, in relation to the committee and to 
the department that it supervised, very much the fune- 
tions of a Cabinet Minister in relation to Parliament and 
Whitchall. Doubtless the “ Party system” would re- 
appear (as it does in the London County Council) together 
with just as much of a Cabinet as is desirable, in the un- 
official meetings of the Chairmen of the principal com- 
mittees, who would usually belong to the same (majority) 
Party. It goes without saying that membership of the 
National Assembly would (as in the House of Commons) 
involve almost full-time service, and would have to be 
accompanied by a similar £400 a year allowance ;— whilst 
the Chairmen of the principal committees (who would 
replace half-a-dozen or more Cabinet Ministers) would 
have to be paid salaries commensurate with their several 
duties. 

Such a scheme of devolution would, I think, afford 
the necessary relief to the House of Commons and the 
Cabinet without affecting the sovercignty of King, Lords 
and Commons. It leaves to Parliament and the Cabinet 
practically the whole of the work of government as 
known to Pitt and Canning, to Peel and Palmerston, and, 
down to half a century ago, even to Gladstone and 
Beaconsfield. What it devolves are substantially the 
new public services that have grown up since 1880. Its 
essential feature is the devolution, alike of legislation and 
of administration, with regard to specific functions, as 
authorized by enumerated statutes; together with the 
creation of a new organ for national administration as 


well as for legislation. It differs from all schemes of 


geographical ‘ regionalism,” which necessarily leave un- 
touched the National Departments and the work involved 


in their direction and control, in that half a dozen of 
the huge “ Ministries ” in and about Whitchall would pass 
entirely to the National Assembly. Finally, by separating 
the election for the new Legislature from that for the 
House of Commons, it enables the electors to exercise 
their choice of governments in different ways, electing 
one set of members to carry out the popular decision in 
matters of ‘* Imperial” politics, and another to deal with 
issues of ‘* domestic housekeeping.” 


The Notion of Survival 


By Str Oniver Lopce. 


a is nothing really perturbing in the fact which 
4 has so far been disinterred and is being rendered 
nore and more probable by the investigations of Psychical 
Research -namely, that the life of human beings is not 
limited to its association with a material organism. The 
nature of life is unknown ; but it is clearly a guiding and 
directing principle, which operates on matter, subject to 
the conservation of energy and the laws of Physics and 
Chemistry, so as to produce results which otherwise 
Would not have occurred. It does this not by interfering 


with the amount of energy available, but by guiding it 
into unwonted channels. 

We learn about the universe primarily through our 
senses. Those senses we share with the lower animals ; 
and their mechanism is such that they only give informa- 
tion about material objects. But matter in itself is quite 
inert. and is unable to do by its own powers a multitude 
of things which we see happening all around us. It is 
acted on by light, for instance, by electricity, by mag- 
netism; its atoms are held together by cohesion ; while 
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every particle is subject to gravitation. None of these 
things are explicable by matter alone: they all represent 
the interaction with matter of something which operates 
on it and determines its course: and the tendency of 
Modern Physics is more and more to trace the existence of 
these agents to the space in between the particles of 
matter—that is, to the ether, whose properties when 
known will presumably explain them all. 

All the activity we see around us is due to the inter- 
action with matter of one of these influences. Matter is able 
to do nothing but move, or rather to be moved, and that 
is all we are able to do to matter. It does nothing of 
itself; but we can act on it through our muscles, so as to 
shift its position, or change its speed and direction of 
motion. We cannot even strain matter; for when we 
wind up a spring we are straining, not the particles of 
matter, but the uniting mechanism, whatever it may be; 
that holds the particles together. We are only altering the 
configuration of the particles of matter. The potential 
energy thus stored is stored in the ether. Matter is com- 
pletely inert; it takes the path of least resistance, and 
moves as it is compelled. 

When matter is electrified or magnetized, it has the 
added property of being acted on from a distance ; and 
this property we know is due to the agency of the field 
which surrounds it. When matter is animated, it appears 
to have a self-moving power of its own. There is a school 
which seeks to forsake all analogies, and find the reason 
for this apparently spontaneous movement in some new 
property of matter, so that animated matter behaves 
differently from inorganic matter. This materialistic view 
is becoming negatived by the progress of science. I hold 
that animated matter differs in no respect from ordinary 
matter, but that, as in all other cases, it is acted on by 
something not material, which determines its behaviour. 

A magnetic field when it ceases to be operative does 
not go out of existence ; it merely shuts or closes up, so 
that its activity disappears from our ken. This is charac- 
teristic of all physical things; they never go out of 
existence, though when they cease to act perceptibly 
upon matter they disappear from observation: it is by 
the behaviour of matter alone that they are studied. The 
motions of matter are not spontaneous, but are a sign, an 
index, a demonstration, of something which is causing 
them to behave in that way. 

I say it is only reasonable to apply that experience to 
life also, and to hold that when life ceases to operate on 
matter it has not gone out of existence, but can no longer 
be observed. Its association with matter has given it the 
opportunity, not only of displaying itself but also of 
acquiring an individuality or character of its own, in 
partial isolation from the rest; and thus the higher 
animals have aequired a consciousness and a memory, 
and their actions to some extent are controlled by the 
future, in a way which it. has been the task of Biology 
and Psychology and Psychical Research to investigate. 

It is found that under certain conditions it is possible 
to tap this memory, by letting it operate on some other 
organism, much as we tap etheric waves, when we 
experience them by the mechanism of a wireless set, and 
interpret them into speech or music. Without an 
instrument they make no impression on our senses, and 
are unknown; but their instrumental detection is now 
a simple affair of pure physics. The instrument in a 
psychical case is usually a human organism, called a 
medium, able and willing to lend itself so as to be con- 
trolled by some intelligence not its own. That such 
control should be possible is not obvious, but I assert 
that it is a fact of observation. And taking the whole 
of physical analogies into account, the fact is only per- 


— 
turbing to those who imagined that the familiar actions 
of matter were due to its own powers, and did not require 
the intervention of anything in space. The brain hy 
always to be stimulated into activity by a mental procey 
To those who follow all the developments of Modern Phy. 
sics, the operation of tapping the memory and the mindsg) 
those who have left their material organisms js 
interesting development, but contains nothing Startling), 
new or incredible. To accept it as a fact merely requir 
that we shall have minds open enough to consider thy 
evidence for what it is worth, and come to some defini 
and rational conclusion about it. If the fact is s0, ; 
rational explanation is sooner or later sure to be forth. 
coming. It only sounds revolutionary and_ surprising 
because we have not yet got used to the idea. ; 


Psychology and Religion 


I.—The Influence of Psychology on Religion 
By Tue Rey. A. E. Baker. 


[This is the first article of a new series dealing with the psycho. 
logical aspects of religious experience. The Rev. A. E. Baker js 
the author of Christianity and Science in the Twentieth Century, 
Next week the Rev. W. L. Grensted, Oriel Professor of the Christiay 
Religion at Oxford, will write on * Psychology and _ Religioy 
Experience.”’—Epb. Spectator. | 


rYNHE psychology of Herbert Spencer, J. S. Mill, aid 

Bain had practically no influence on anything of 
concrete human interest. It provided no help for the 
teacher, the doctor, or the social reformer, and _ the 
priest and the preacher never dreamed that it had any 
bearing on their work. It offered a mechanical theory 
of the mind, and made as little attempt to explain how 
men worship or why they sin as the mechanical theories 
of matter did to explain why sugar is sweet or grass green, 
It is the more remarkable, then, that it was more than 
seventy years ago that Frederick Temple, afterwards 
Archbishop of Canterbury, wrote that ‘‘ we are in need 
of, and we are being gradually forced into, a theology 
based on psychology.” Psychology was not then so 
definite a term as it is now. His meaning was, probably, 
not much more than that theology must become les 
deductive and more inductive. This prophecy was 
nevertheless, a noteworthy example of that insight 
which is foresight. It has been justified most directly, 
perhaps, by the current Liberal Catholic theory that 
Christian dogma is primarily a summary and interpreté: 
tion of human experience. 

This theory owes a great deal to Ritschl, who hell 
that religion is essentially “ judgments of value,” 9 
that when a man worships Jesus Christ he is expressing 
not necessarily a theoretical opinion that the Univers: 
was created by Him, but His worth in the personal lilt 
of the worshipper. The Liberal Catholic theory make 
clear the resemblance between a religious dogma and 
natural law. Both alike claim to sum up and interpre 
man’s experience. It means, also, that dogma, like 
natural law, is only an account of reality in so far as that 
appears in man’s experience, and it implies an attitud: 
to Revelation which would have seemed revolutionary 
to any orthodox theologian, catholic or protestant, 
before the nineteenth century. 

Psychology is, with the exception of theology, the 
most difficult of the sciences. In the natural sciences 
the mind deals with what is inferior to itself, but i 
psychology it is not only dealing with itself, but its 
functions and activities are not susceptible of exact 
measurement. This explains the variety and_ conflicts 
of modern psychologies. A book on psychology by 
Freud or M’Dougall and one by J. B. Watson seem t 
deal with different problems by different methods 
described by different vocabularies. This may sugges 
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that psychology does not yet deserve all its apparent 
influence in contemporary thought. Psycho-analysis and 
pehaviourism are propagated with the warmth and 
conviction of a religion. They remind one more of 
Christian Science than of science. Adler himself has 
said that psychology to-day is in the same state as 
chemistry in the days of alchemy. 

The development of modern psychology has passed 
through three stages. First, there was a thoroughgoing 
attempt to interpret man as an animal. Each of us 
knows something at first hand of at least one human 
mind, but he can only guess at what goes on behind 
the behaviour of an animal, even that of a favourite 
dog or horse. But the M’Dougall school have taken 
the notion of tnstinet, which for most people describes 
the most enigmatical and non-human clements in 
animal behaviour. They have elaborated a detailed 
definition of instinct applicable to the activities of 
solitary Wasps, and birds, and terrier pups. And they 
have used this to throw light on the mind of civilized 
man. The scx instinct makes him buy new suits in 
the spring, a self-assertive instinct urges him to excel, 
and a herd instinct makes him love crowds and orthodoxy. 
Reason, conscience, will, count for comparatively little. 
The instincts are what matters; it is their conflicts 
among themselves, and against the restraining environ- 
ment, which make the life of the mind. The self is 
almost reduced to be the ring in which they fight out 
their contests. 

This type of psychology has undoubtedly been used to 
discredit religion. It is asserted that the most casual 
observation shows that religion is intimately connected 
with the sex instinet. The craving for the Infinite is 
only an expression of the instinct of the herd. And 
the belief in God and the hope of immortality are ex- 
plained by the self-regarding instinct, the “ will to 
live.” This reference of religion to so many different 
instincts at the same time suggests that these explana- 
tions express the wishes of the theorizers, rather than the 
conclusions the facts force upon them. The whole 
theory is thought to prove that religion is irrational, 
and therefore untrue, and unworthy of the attention 
of civilized people. On the other hand, it has been 
argued that the theory proves that religion is a natural 
part of the human mind. 

A second and later type of psychology goes for its 
descriptions, not to the Zoological Gardens, but to the 
mental hospital: The study of neuroties has led to 
the belief that the most important part of the mind is a 
dynamic unconscious, the activities of which are the 
cause of alla man’s behaviour and impulses and thoughts 
and beliefs. The conscious reasons that we give for 
our convictions and actions are but “ rationalizations,” 
excuses that we give to justify the results of our uncon- 
scious impulses. Our acts and beliefs are ‘* wish-fulfil- 
ments,” the expressions not of an objective real world, 
but of our own psychical energy or wishes. 

It is true that we tend to believe what we want to 
believe. We reject other people’s reasons as rationaliza- 
tions, and press our own rationalizations as reasons. 
But we must learn to answer arguments with reasoning ; 
whether the man who puts them forward is biased or 
not has nothing to do with the case. And the fundamental 
contention of psycho-analysis is a very ugly sort of 
boomerang. If religious beliefs are the result, not of 
logical reasoning, but of the working of the unconscious 
mind, the same is presumably true of psycho-analysis. 
If this discredits psycho-analysis, then there is no argu- 
ment against religion. And if psycho-analysis is still 
valid, then religion is valid also. 

Behaviourism attempts, with a disconcerting measure 


of success, to interpret human behaviour without assum- 
ing any such entity as a mind or soul. On the whole, 
it is anti-Christian, even anti-religious. The soul has 
never been seen or touched or put in a test-tube ;_ there- 
fore, obviously, it does not exist. Religion is due to 
the laziness of mankind. But as a man is a machine, 
and his behaviour is entirely an inevitable response to 
environment, it is difficult to see how he can be “ lazy.” 
As a mechanist, determinist, system, also, behavourism 
takes all meaning out of such words as freedom and 
responsibility ; all meaning, that is to say, out of morality; 
it also reduces the word “truth” to a meaningless 
sound, and, pressed to its own logical issuc, takes all 
meaning out of behaviourism itself. 

An important and prominent part of modern psychology 
has been the psychology of religion, which has tried to 
describe the phenomena of religion in terms of the 
ordinary activities of the human mind. It is not easy to 
take up a disinterestedly scientific attitude towards 
religion, and when a man analyses what stirs such deep 
emotions, it is often transformed in the process, and 
that not for the better. On the whole, the psychology 
of religion has concentrated attention on such unusual 
things as sudden conversions and mystical visions, 
forgetting that if religion is to be worth anything it 
must be as ordinary as bread and butter, and seeming 
to excuse the charge of the medical materialists that all 
religion is a pathological phenomenon. Because psycho- 
logy is inevitably limited to the consideration of the 
human element in religion, it has led many who ought 
to know better, to conclude that there is nothing in 
religion but what is human, the thoughts and imaginings 
of man himself. 

Psychology, it should go without saying, can neither 
prove nor disprove the existence of God or the truth 
of immortality or the reality of answers to prayer. 
These questions belong to theology and_ philosophy. 
The psychologist can, at least theoretically, show how 
man’s mind arrives at the belief that there is a God. 
But if he is asked whether that belief is true he cannot, 
as a psychologist, give any answer. Similarly, he can 
show how the human mind arrives at the belief in an 
external world (at least we must assume that he can, 
but this is a piece of information that, hitherto, he has 
kept to himself), but it is not for him to answer the 
question, But is there, in actual fact, an external 
world or not? That is for the philosopher. It is mere 
muddled thinking which has led to the popular view 
that psychology can show that there is no objective 
reality corresponding to the belief in God. 

A well-known member of an Anglican religious com- 
munity once put this point clearly. He said, ‘“ There 
used to be a science called theology. It means thinking 
about God. Now there is a science called the psychology 
of religion. It means thinking about your own beautiful 
thoughts. It is very popular.” Which things, as the 
apostle says, are an allegory. 


The Agricultural Situation and the 
Government Proposals—I 


By Curistoruer TuRNOR, 

[ Mr. Turnor, a large landowner and one of the leading agvrieul- 
turists in Great Britain, has written three articles for the Spectator 
on the general thesis that political considerations have been allowed 
to override economic facts as regards agriculture. Jn this articlo 
he considers Small Holdings and Allotments for the Unemployed ; 
in subsequent issues he will take up the question of * factory ”’ 
and demonstration farms, taxation of land values, improved 
methods of marketing, &c¢.—-Ep. Spectator.! 


FYRUE present agricultural situation is unusual in that 
the Government is putting forward more proposals 
affecting that industry than have ever been put forward 
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at any one time by any Government. It is unfortunate 
that, although some of the proposals are in themselves 
good, none can be described as bringing immediate 
relief to an industry that, above everything, requires 
immediate measures to save it from disaster. 

First, with regard to small holdings. The term 
“family farm’ describes the type of settlement aimed 
at: the farm of up to one hundred acres and generally 
of thirty to fifty acres, which employs no hired labour. 
Such farms are essential for keeping up the rural 
population and they are a counterbalance, on the 
human side, to the mechanized and small-staffed large 
farms. It is clear that the farm unit area must vary 
with time and place and economic conditions. The 
small farm has a justified place in the national economy ; 
it stands outside the system of bulk production and 
factory farms, but can be developed successfully as a 
parallel system. In general terms, the small farm must 
specialize and must employ intensive cultivation. “ The 
pony fattens best under the master’s eye,’ and the 
small farm can carry more livestock per acre than the 
large. Danish experience shows, for example, that pigs 
can be more quickly matured on the small farm. Poultry 
farming and fruit farming, too, always providing 
marketing conditions are right, may be made to pay. 

I have always been in favour of developing the family 
farm, but until agriculture improves it would be too 
great a risk, besides being grossly unfair, to place new 
families on the land. 

Although it is now argued that family farms should Fe 
increased because they withstood the depression fairly 
well, the argument is unsound; first, because of the 
needlessly adverse marketing conditions which exist— 
our first duty must be to remedy these—and, secondly, 
because of the menace of ruin from concentrated and 
deliberate dumping. 

It is another very common error to think of all small 
holdings in terms of County Council holdings established 
under the 1908 Act and the ex-Serviece holdings under 
the 1919 Act. But these amount only to ten per cent. 
of the total number in the country. 

The the ex-Service holdings themselves is 
frequently held to have been so great that it rules out 
the creation of new small holdings for ever. But the 
ex-Service settlement is in a category by itself. The 
Government had to redeem its pledge to the twenty-four 
thousand ex-Service men at a time when building and 
equipment were abnormally costly ; it knew, and stated, 
that fifty per cent. of the capital expenditure would have 
to be written off. Despite all drawbacks, these holdings 
have been reasonably successful. 

The present measure, the Agricultural Land Utilization 
Bill,is now being violently attacked as setting up a form 
of direct land nationalization, and also as being unneces- 
since the County Councils can do all that is re- 
quired. While I am wholly opposed to nationalization, 
I cannot see much difference between lands vested in 
the County Council and lands vested in the Ministry, 
nor do I think the County Councils under the 1908 Act 
can entirely mect the needs of the case. The 1908 Act 
imposed small holdings on each county, whether suitable 
or not, and, under the Act, County Councils can only 
deal with applicants resident in their own respective 
counties. Further machinery is needed to develop the 
counties which could absorb outside applicants. 

The first disturbing feature of the Bill is that small 
holdings should be used as a direct relief to unemploy- 
ment. This will jeopardize the whole movement by 
bringing in, on the financial side, an uneconomic element. 

The second disturbing feature is Mr. Lloyd George’s 
suggestion of 100,000 new family farms within three or 


eost) of 


sary, 


— 
five years (20,000 or 30,000 a year!). As one for oy 
twenty years closely associated with settlement at hon: 
and oversea and familiar with the difficulties of prepara. 
tion, I must state most emphatically that it is phy sically 
impossible to create 20,000 new family f farms in a Year, 
let alone 30,000! I do not believe the figure can excee 
at the outside 3,000 a year under the County Counc 
and Ministry; even new agencies could not largely increay 
it. Andina movement of this kind quality counts fy 
more than quantity. 

But I believe that the demand is great enough to justify 
a great forward movement as soon as the general market. 
ing conditions are improv ed. Over 100,000 men haye 
left the land for the cities in the last ten years ; many, 
surely, are longing to return. They would make gooj 
settlers if suit: able. opportunities offered. Of the “ han 
life ” that is supposed to be the smallholder’s lot T haye 
never heard a word from the smallholder, but I haye 
often heard the other side (the satisfaction of being ones 
own master), and I have known many smallholders who 
have done well financially. 

I cannot understand Conservative opposition to small 
holdings as such. To increase the number of families 
with a definite stake in che countryside must surely be 
one of the tenets of Conservative faith. Lord Astor; 
warning in the Times, November 26th, on this point was 
indeed opportune. Let us coneur in the development 
of small holdings, but where necessary criticize the 
procedure. Above all, let us first insist upon the creation 
of right conditions for existing small farmers. 

With regard to allotments for the unemployed, it is to 
be regretted that their provision was not introduced 
in a separate Bill free from debatable matter. The 
supreme importance of giving, at all events, some occu- 
pation to men otherwise unemployed—and so of cheeking 
moral and physical deterioration—is, I think, genezrally 
recognized. In providing 100,000 unemployed with 
allotments the Quakers have shown what ean be done, 
and the enterprise has met with marked success. Inc: 
dentally, among these allotment holders, some might be 
found well adapted for becoming small farmers. — It is 
clear that such men would have to be financed. A 
hundred years ago our private banks and large land: 
owners did much of this financing ; nowadays the personal 
relation is gone from the banking system and the land: 
owners lack money. But the small farmer’s real capital 
is his character and capacity for work. A new source 
of credit might legitimately be provided. 

* x Xk * 
= Country 


Tt will be 


[Sir William Beach Thomas’s regular page- 
Life ~—is suspended during his absence abroad. 
resumed on March 1Mth-—Kv. Spectator] 


The Art of Max Beerbohm 


By Davin Low (of the Evening Standard). 
NE day many years ago, when I was a very little 
boy who should have been studying The Babes 
in the Wood, I came across a very funny drawing of Oon 
Paul Kruger in a magazine called The Idler. Tt was 9 
simple as to seem to have something in common witll 
my own artless attempts at drawing. When one looked 
at the way that those whiskers and boots, that top hat, 
frock coat and umbrella had been drawn it was perfectly 
obvious that that was the right way to draw then, 
that it was the way in which one would wish to draw then, 
if only one could. I copied the thing several times 0 
tissue-paper to see what the secret was, but all I dis 
covered was that the fellow who had done it could do tt, 
and that I could not. In the corner was a microscopi 
signature; ‘* Max,” 
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It is a long time since “ Kruger,” but in the intervening 
years, thank heaven, Max has resisted the temptation to 
become an artist, and therefore he retains the most 
distinctive and pleasing quality of his drawing. This, 
the quality of naive discovery, has not been snowed 
under by traditional clichés and technical formulae, 
and he continues to express himself in simple terms of 
childlike freshness. I know that the misguided persons, 
who are unable to conceive of “ drawing ” as other than 
polished classical draughtsmanship, might hold that 
Max’s performances are not good “ drawings ~ ; but that 
js absurd. What is drawing if it is not the power 
of expression in lines? Who can express himself better 
than Max? ‘There are too many draughtsman in the 
world who can make nicely-shaded pictures, faultless 
in proportion and perspective, of any object placed 
before them, but who, for all that, cannot adequately 
express even an old boot. They can make, I grant you, 
acharming study of the outer skin of the old boot, but its 
all-round ‘ old-bootishness ” eludes them. The orthodox 
draught of the classical school is too often rather watery — 
not enough spirit. 

Max, on the other hand, is spirit neat. I recommend 
you to take a book of his caricatures with you into the 
National Portrait Gallery. Look round at the poor celebri- 
ties, all posed and painted as usual, and all looking so much 
like cach other that you are almost convinced about 
Reincarnation. Then open the book and look at Max’s 
representations of personalities, each separate, clear-cut 
and completely individual. 

The truth is that a “free” technique like Max’s is 
admirably suited to the rendering of personal character, 
for it permits to an unlimited degree the artistic “ catch- 
as-you-can ”’? involved in complete representation. 
Character, let it be remembered, does not reside exclu- 
sively in what the eye can see, but is apprehended 
through all the senses (yes, even tasting). Therefore, a 
complete likeness of an individual is only possible through 
the synthesis of what one sees, and the rest. There are 
certain guiding principles for expressing what can be 
seen, but there are no guiding principles for expressing 
in graphic terms what can not be seen. One may draw, for 
example, Mr. Lloyd George’s outward appearance almost 
to formal recipe ; but to draw how Mr. Lloyd George looks, 
feels, smells, sounds, and tastes—in short, to draw the 
sort of man he is—involves certain difficulties. One has 
to exercise wit. 


ss 


And when I say “ wit,” I do not mean humour, but 
wit. A propricty of thoughts and lines. Thoughts and 
lines adapted to the subject. Now 
caricatures of Lord Balfour with the languid drooping 
figure; of the Cecils with their beautifully bald heads, 
high shoulders, hanging hands and ill-fitting trousers ; 
of the King of Spain with his cheerful grin and his even 
more cheerful legs ; ofthe hairy swing of Mr. Bernard Shaw, 
and the sedate sit of Mr. Asquith. Consider the famous 
caricature of Mr. W. B. Yeats presenting Mr. George Moore 
to the Queen of the Fairies : the long dark scaffolding of 
Yeats, surmounted by two dank locks hanging over that 
angular white face; the peculiar plumpnesses of George 
Moore delicately emphasized in curved lines to the 
appearance of pink putty. Tere is an instinct at work 
discovering what Mr. Roger Fry calls “ the emotional 
elements inherent in natural form” and expressing the 
Spiritual in terms of the material. 


consider Max’s 


But it is in the combination of his artistic and his 
“literary ” wit, of course, that Max reaches his highest 
4s an interpreter of human character. For, as the world 
knows, he is a master of the caricature situation and the 


caricature caption. It is unfortunate that I must be 


dumb about the Max caricatures I like best, because these 
hang on the walls of a friend, unpublished and likely to 
remain so. But, picking at random, where would you 
find, for instance, a better example of the witty expression 
of witty thought than in this one: ‘* Tout seul se rétablir,” 
showing a worried group including Hyndeman, Wells, 
Galsworthy, Sydney Webb, Cunninghame Graham 
and others? ‘ Urgent conclave of Doctrinaire Socialists 
to decide on some means of inducing the Lower Orders 
to regard them once more as Visionaries only.” There you 
are. It contains all the essential elements of good cari- 
cature. As, indeed, Max’s works usually do. 

Naturally, Max has the disadvantages, as well as the 
advantages, of his qualities. His wit is sometimes so 
cultured in derivation and so local in application as 
to make his caricatures almost private. Not that one would 
have “ Max” popular in the million-sale sense. Heaven 
forbid! No great caricaturist could be thoroughly popular, 
for to be thoroughly popular one must circumscribe 
oneself by the intelligence of the bonehead. But, on 
the other hand, I doubt whether the wit of a great 
caricaturist need be as aristocratic as Max’s. His col- 
lections sometimes have the air of having been designed 
for a small exclusive clientéle. Caricatures of Gentlemen, 
for Gentlemen, by a Gentleman. When Culture walks 
hand in hand with Fashion, as it does when Max exhibits, 
the danger of its patronage is that one is encouraged 
to be not only a gentleman (which, of course, every 
caricaturist should be), but also a “‘ gentleman ” (which, 
of course, no caricaturist should be). 

I have only met Max once, and then I did not have 
an opportunity to ask him whether he thought cari- 
raturists owed any duty to humanity. Perhaps not. 
But if they do, I feel that it must be “to soften the 
social scene with loving wit” for the benefit of a wider 
public. I rejoice that Max is once more to be bestowed 
like a blessing upon the readers of a weekly periodical. 
So be it. Max vobiscum. 


The Gentleman and His Tie 


By Bernarp Darwin 

LITTLE while ago a gentleman of my acquaintance 
visited a famous exhibition of waxworks, which I 
will call Mrs. Jarley’s. He naturally wanted to look at 
the murderers, and in particular at a new one who had 
lately joined that select company, a very sprightly and 
genteel young man. When he saw him he turned deadly 
pale and had to be supported by the attendants, for 
round that murderer’s neck was a tie of familiar stripes, 
perhaps the best known of all the ties that denote the old 
boys of different schools, a tie which the visitor was 
himself entitled to wear. Pulling himsclf together, he 
reeled from the room and took the first train to go to sce 
the secretary of his old school association. The secretary, 
on hearing of the outrage, was similarly staggered, but 
being a man of iron resolution, flung himself in his turn 
into a train and went to see Mrs. Jarley. She received 
him most politely and sympathetically ; the tie was at 

once removed and one of a neutral tint substituted. 
Thus this story ended happily, but presently there 
may be a murderer who is really entitled by reason of his 
upbringing to those or some other colours. What will 
then be the rights and wrongs of the matter? Or sup- 
pose that the murderer had been during his lifetime in 
the habit of masquerading in colours that were not his. 
Mrs. Jarley would be able to make out a very good 
defence for herself. The whole case bristles with questions 
of the utmost difficulty and delicacy. Not long ago there 
was to be seen on the stage a highly distinguished Old 
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Harrovian actor disguised in an Old Etonian tie. After 
that almost anything might happen. 

The present era of ties we know to be quite a modern 
one, but we are apt to think of colours in general as being 
of untold antiquity. This, however, is hardly the fact. 
There were none at Rugby in the time of Tom Brown’s 
Schooldays, and its author felt some contempt for them. 
“There is none of the colour and tastiness of get-up,” 
he wrote in describing the football match, ‘* which lends 
such a life to the present game at Rugby, making the 
dullest and worst-fought match a pretty sight. ... Plush 
‘aps have not yet come in, or uniforms of any sort, 
except the School-house white trousers.” Hambledon’s 
famous eleven played cricket in velvet caps and Lord 
Winchilsea’s in silver-laced hats, but I am inclined to 
believe that the first real impetus to colours was given 
by the prize-fighters. They wore them and so did their 
supporters. Listen to the author of Bovxiana on the 
fight between the immortal Jem Belcher and Hen Pearce, 
the Game Chicken. “The partizans of each of the 
heroes sported their favourite chief’s colour: the yellow- 
man which had so long been the boast and pride of the 
circle, and, in fact, which was known nearly over the 
kingdom, after the name of Belcher, was to be seen in 
great numbers ;_ while the blue silk bird’s-eye graced the 
appearance of the backers of the Chicken.” Belcher 
may be called the greatest of all tie-wearers, for 
though he died nearly a hundred and twenty years ago 
we still talk of a Belcher knot, but that is by the way. 
When those partizans went back to everyday life they 
did not continue to bedeck themselves any more than 
their successors now wear “ Play up, United” for ever 
in their hats. Colours played the part of uniforms for the 
two rival armies on the day of battle only. 

There are some ties which play something of the same 
part to-day. When at the University cricket match we 
see an old gentleman hobbling round Lord’s in the red, 
blue and yellow of the Harlequins or the blue and yellow 
of the Quidnuncs, we recognize his tie as at once a 
prayer for victory and a delicate way of hinting “ Et 
militavi.” He is an inspiring and romantic spectacle, 
but he would scarcely be so if he wore the same tie every 
day in the City. War cries are not meant for peace time. 

A large proportion of the ties of to-day have no war- 
like significance ; they merely mean that the wearer is 
connected with a particular institution. As such they 
are very useful; it is agreeable to recognize or be recog- 
nized by those with whom we have a link in the form of 
a common background to our lives. Therefore, it seems 
extremely unjust to suggest that there is a taint of snob- 
bishness about the wearing of them, and yet the suspicion 
will creep in. To give an egotistical example, I possess 
a tie which has often proved valuable when I have been a 
stranger ‘in a strange land. It has opened obstinate 
doors and made people friendly and helpful. At the end 
of the day I have been inclined to say of my tie as Léon 
Berthelini did of his guitar: “ It is a familiar spirit. It 
has resuscitated a Commissary, created an English 
tourist, and reconciled a man and wife.” Yet as I laid 
it gratefully aside in the drawer I have felt a little ashamed 
because I had chosen it that morning not, as ties should 
be chosen, from a sudden impulse of desire, but by de- 
liberate calculation. There is something a little sordid 
in putting its pretty stripes to such base uses. 

From this odious aspect of ties let me turn to one more 
innocent and fanciful. They have the elegance and 
charm of postage stamps and arouse the same collector’s 
instinct. How beautiful, when we were young, was the 
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white Russian Eagle embossed on a red ground with 
green trimmings ; the mere names of Ecuador and Costa 
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Rica bring back all sorts of lovely memories. Now th 7 
we are older some of us expend the same passion on tig, 7 
turning them over in the drawer and loving them not {fy 7 
what they represent but for their own beaux yeux. Lately 
there has been a new and exciting development. 4} 
possible combinations of stripes having been exhausted, 
there has come into fashion the background of a single 
colour on which a crest or device is repeated at regula 
intervals. There is, for instance, the dark blue g — 
Vincent’s Club at Oxford spotted with engaging white 7 
lions. It has had many sincere flatterers. There are eyey 
profane persons who say that the tie of the Royal and 
Ancient Golf Club, with St. Andrew on his cross instead 7 
of a lion, is no better thana plagiarism of Vincent’s. Unless 
I am unconsciously romancing, I have even scen a tie 
with a pattern of small recurring elephants. These add 
to the joy of collecting, but to be a collector on a large 
scale will become an amusement only for the rich, since 
for every new tie a new club must be joined. To keep 7 
even hidden in a cabinet a tie to which we have no right | 
is unthinkable. And yet it is perhaps worth remarking 
that this is still a free country, and a man who is suff. 
ciently dead to all sense of shame can walk down the 
street in any tie he pleases, 
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February Crocuses 
By Eveanour Sixciarr Ronpe. 

N February the constellations of the crocuses. shine 
forth in their firmament of green. They are amongst 

the loveliest and most gladsome of spring flowers. Each 
crocus cup is not only of exceeding beauty, but within 
its petals the orange-coloured crocuses seem to hold the 
quintessence of sunlight in luminous gold, and_ their 
scent is the scent of sunlight. It is curious how colouw 
seems to alter the character of a crocus flower. Yellow 
and golden crocuses look almost riotously happy, but all 

the mauve varicties have a placid, dreamy appearance. 

Most crocuses have a faint, warm scent, but only on 
really sunny days or in a warm room. Many people do 
not regard them as scented flowers, but Virgil knew their 
exquisite scent in Italian sunshine. Sometimes one 
wonders whether our modern eyes are dimmed to the 
amazing beauty of these flowers, especially the orange: 
coloured varieties. Homer’s carpet of the gods was ol 
hyacinths and crocuses and lotus flowers, and all the 
classical writers used “ crocus-coloured *’ to describe a 
glowing orange-golden colour for which indeed there is 
no other word. The golden crocus turns the earth to 
sheets of living flame. To quote Homer—‘ the flaming 
crocus made the mountain glow.”  Saffron-yellow, the 
colour of light, was apparently the royal and_ sacred 
colour of the most ancient days. The Persian kings 
wore saffron-yellow shoes, in imitation of the still older 
Babylonio-Median costume. In Aeschylus’ “ Persians” 
Darius is summoned from the nether-world by the chorus, 
“ Rise, ancient ruler, rise; come with the saffron-dyed 
shoes on thy feet .... a royal tiara on thy head. 
When Roman luxury was at its height crocus scent and 
crocus flowers were used as lavishly as rose-petals. Helio- 
gabalus bathed in saffron-water, and his guests reclined 
on cushions stuffed with crocus petals. 

We do not know when crocuses were introduced into 
this country, but it is quite likely that the Romans 
brought bulbs of such favourite flowers to adorn the 
gardens of their villas in this island during the first 
centuries of our era. In the Middle Ages, when they 
were again introduced, the autumn-flowering crocus 
(crocus sativus) was certainly known and grown in this 
country long before the  spring-flowering — varicties. 
According to tradition, the saffron bulb was introduced 
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into England in the reign of Edward III by a pilgrim, 
who brought it concealed in the hollow of his staff. Even 
in the sixteenth century herbalists described the spring- 
flowering crocus as saffron of the spring—‘ saffron of the 
Spring with yellow flowers.” Three hundred years ago 
Gerard wrote of the crocus: ‘* It hath flowers of a most 
perfect shining yellow colour, seeming afar off to be a hot 
glowing coal of fire. That pleasant plant was sent unto 
me from Robinius of Paris, that painful and most curious 
searcher of simples.” 

Crocuses never look happy if they are grown singly. 
Thick close clumps of them, fifteen and twenty together, 
orowing naturally with masses of their lovely golden 
chalices full of sunlight, look gloriously happy, but 
planted out singly there is always something depressing 
about them. They look forlorn and tidy. For they are 
companionable flowers, and they seem to enjoy huddling 
together. Picking crocuses planted out singly makes one 
feel guilty of a crime, but picking them from fat, neg- 
lected clumps is a joy. To-day is one of those glorious 
sunny days which always come in February, and for 
which one is so much more grateful than for a whole 
week of summer sun. And I have just been counting the 
number of flowers on the largest clump of golden crocuses 
(C. vernus) by the apple-trees in our garden. There are at 
least seventy-eight flowers fully out on that one clump, 
though how they had managed to crowd themselves into a 
space measuring only about nine inches by twelve is 
little short of a miracle. The flowers are as large as any 
grown singly and very long stalked, and pushing aside 
the fully expanded flowers one could see that there were 
masses more coming on. The scent of the crocuses would 
be almost imperceptible from the single flowers, but 
from the mass it is warm and exquisite, and in the sun- 
light the clumps looked like masses of translucent gold, 
caught, not out of the sunlight, but out of the sun 
itself. When I came there were eight or nine bees working 
at the flowers, and watching the bees for some time it was 
delightful to see how often the same bees, after a hurried 
Visit to smaller clumps, returned to feast on the riches 
spread before them on the largest clumps. The words 
of an Elizabethan madrigal came into my mind :— 


**T like the bee with Toil and Pain 
Fly humbly o’er the flowry Plain 
And with the Busy Throng 
The little sweets my Labours gain 
1 work into a song.” 


The Pathway 


By Rapinpranatn TAcore. 


[Translated from the Original Bengali by  Bhabani 
Bhattacharya.]| 
Through 


+ he is the pathway trodden by many feet. 

- a forest it reaches the meadow, through the 
meadow it reaches the river bank. Beyond the waterway, 
from the other bank, it strikes in zigzags into the village. 
Passing through yellow cornfields and the shades of a 
mango grove, it rounds a pond and pierces the village 
waste. Then, on the dim horizon, it reaches a place 
the name of which I do not know. 

On this path some men and women have gone in 
advance of me, some are my companions, others have 
fallen back; a few are veiled, and a few bare-faced ; 
some are going to fill their pitchers, others are coming 
back with the burden of water. 


Now the day is done and darkness gathers. Not long 
ago the path scemed to be my own—solely my own. 
But now I find that I may tread this pathway only once, 
and no more. 

This is the path of advance, not of retreat. Not for 


once can I retrace my steps by that mango grove, the 
rim of that pond, the sands of that river, the cowshed 
and farmhouse, back to the long-familiar place and 
say: “ Here I am again.” 

In this grey evening I look back for a while, and it 
seems to me that the pathway, which I have trodden, 
among so many others, is like a verse made up of the 
rhythm of faded footprints. 

Wanderers have come and gone. The life-story of 
each lingers on the pathway in the shape of a footprint 
on dust. And the long trail of such prints stretches 
from horizon to horizon, from the golden gates of the 
East to the golden gates of the West. 


“Pathway, much-trodden pathway, do not keep 
the story of many ages thus hidden in your dusty silence. 
I have my ear on your heart; tell me the story in a 
whisper.” 

But the pathway points silently at the dark sereen 
of night and makes no reply. 

“ Pathway, much-trodden pathway, what has happened 
to the numberless thoughts and desires of your numberless 
wanderers ? ” 

The pathway does not break its silence. But it points 
at the horizon of sunrise and the horizon of sunset. 

** Pathway, much-trodden pathway, the myriad feet 
that once fell on your heart like the rain of flowers—do 
they exist still ?” 

Does the pathway know its own end, where all faded 
flowers and hushed tunes have reached, where undying 
pain finds expression from starlight to starlight ? 


Mr. H. G. Wells 


By Amicus. 

H®* is sixty-four. His father, a celebrated Kent bowler, 

played cricket for the South of England: the 
son has inherited the physical energy and the love of 
sports, but prefers (and it is symptomatic) games 
of his own invention. He has written a whole book 
about “ Floor-Games ”’ and he ean, in his Essex home, 
wear out weekend guests half his age at a sort of pseudo- 
tennis which he makes them play in a barn. 

For Mr. Wells’s early years, refer to Kipps and 
T'ono-Bungay. Ue grew up in the shadow of a great 
house, “‘ Bladesover””: he served as a youth in a small 
shop; he studied science at London University, and 
blossomed out as a B.Se. whose first published work was 
a text-book. He was the spearhead of the New England 
which arose after compulsory education. 

When Mr. Wells was a young man his great gifts 
for narration and description attracted the attention of 
Henry James, that most refined of observers of the 
human scene. James attempted to persuade Mr. Wells 
to be, or to remain, an artist and a man of letters: Mr. 
Wells answered, quite frankly, that he preferred to be ¢ 
journalist. He was, and he is, more interested in recording 
contemp rary things and in preaching change than he is 
in embodying thoughts of permanent validity in carefully 
wrought form. Such are his gifts for unceasing speculation 
and lucid expression, such his eagerness, such his sensitive- 
ness to what is in the air that he is now one of the best- 
known journalists in the world. 

But what will remain of his works when he has gone and 
we have all gone? Theories have a way of being super- 
seded: especially when they are hurriedly and enthusi- 
astically improvised on the lines of what Mr. Wells 
once called “ provisional thinking.” It was the Contrat 
Social of Rousseau, with other such writings, which sct 
its stamp upon an époch and had that profound influence 
upon affairs which is already, let us hope, waning. But, 
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the work done, who but the archacologists of political 
science now reads the Contrat Social? Rousseau, as a 
living author, lives only in the Confessions of Rousseau, 
the sentimentalist, the lover of landseape, the wearer of 
hearts on sleeves, the penitent thief, the timidly pro- 
miscuous lover. Mr. Wells’s Iistory of the World will 
be superseded : a terrific feat of energy, but too much 
adapted, in attitude and choice of facts, to the demands 
of the moment to be permanent. His later novels may 
also die: the characters in them are subordinated to the 
doctrines, and the doctrines spring from current con- 
ditions. They will have a certain historical interest. 
Mr. Wells is utterly representative of his age, the age of 
the scientific rush, of the breakdown of established 
religion and the groping after something new, of the search 
for a “new morality ” of the invasion of all the spheres 
of thought by rapid thinkers unaware of the past. To 
say that Mr. Wells is unaware of the past may seem 
grotesque, considering that he has written a history of 
the world and is always talking in terms of millions of 
years. Yet he is more aware of the “ molten ball” 
and the dinosaur than he is of the thought of the Greeks 
and the Fathers, and a great deal of his “ provisional ” 
thinking would not have been done had he condescended 
to study the history of their thought and to discover that 
many of his new ideas are merely rejected heresies, 
which will not stand the scrutiny of the intellect, or which 
do not square with the abiding facts of human nature. 

Representative he is: a man of genius, changing 
from year to year, and expounding with tremendous 
foree, conviction and vividness all the notions, mingled 
good and bad, after which lesser men and women grope 
in the newspaper symposia. But behind the great 
pamphletcer is the early Mr. Wells who wrote the short 
stories and those romances which were thrilling stories 
of adventure based on scientific hypotheses. There, 
the artist great renunciation showed a 
tremendous power of logic, and a great gift for communi- 
cating his imaginations to the reader. Nobody has 
yet got to the moon and nobody as yet has discovered 
the invisible; but, in spite of 
the fact that we have had a war in the air, The War in 
the Air is still as readable as The Invisible Man and 
The First Men in the Moon, Being always, as soon as 
he takes pen in hand, excited himself, Mr. Wells com- 
municates excitement ; whenever he is not trying to 
argue with us he is dramatic. He might have been a 
great writer of thrillers. 

He might also have been a great prose-writer— had 
he thought it worth while being a prose-writer, instead 
of being preoccupied with the Future of the Race in 
Time. ‘There are passages in all his books, especially in 
The Undying Fire (a modern version of the Book of Job), 
which, in sweep, sonority and imagery, are reminiscent 
of the great prose of the seventeenth century ; but they 
seldom stand rereading beeause the author is in too 
much of a feverish hurry to stand rewriting. It was 
his own choice: he prefers to communicate with his 
age, to sway the Joans and Peters rather than to be 
admired by posterity. 

A fluctuant prophet of the Flux. 
organization and brotherhood who would never be a 
good committee man. A propagandist of internationalism 
who revolted against the League of Nations as soon 
as he saw it. A Socialist who would be a thorn in the 
flesh of any Socialist State. A man, au fond, who is 
impatient of the defects of humanity, and really hankers 
after Eden before the Fall, though the optimist in him 
cannot bear to face the Fall. He is a Utopian, who 
pins his faith on that glorious myth, the Future, when 
everything unpleasant will be tidied away. 
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The Theatre 
[“ Srrance Inrertupe.” By EuGenr O’Nemn. Ar THE 


Lyric Theatre. “ Arrer ALL.” By Jonn Van Drvtey, 
Ar rue Crirerton, “ Wiro Gores Next?” By Recinarp 
SIMPSON AND JAMES WEDGWoOoD DRAWBELL, At THE 
Aris Turatre Cius.] 


A younG woman, Nina Leeds, daughter of a Professor jn 
the University of a small New England town, fell in love 
with a college or ** campus ” beau who went out to the War 
and was killed. Not unreasonably, her father would not 
consent to her marriage with one perhaps not unkindly 
described as a“ ra-ra hero.” This beautiful Gordon had nothing 
but his looks. He disappears. 

Now, eternal absence makes the heart grow perpetually 
fonder. Round the memory of Gordon, and her refusal of him, 
the thwarted Nina builds a whole system of fantasies. Because 
she was not yielding enough with him she will become 
hospital nurse, and be kind—much too kind—to many war. 
afflicted men. That experiment brings her no peace ; so she 
will concentrate savagely on maternity, selecting a boorish 
youth (as Mr. Donald Macdonald shows him) to be the father 
of another Gordon. This, again, doesn’t work, since, by an 
unlucky chance, the healthy-looking youth turns out to carry 
an hereditary taint of madness. In an impressive scene his 
mother urges Nina to indulge her maternal cravings with the 
collaboration of another man. This other is a young doctor 
(admirably played by Mr. Basil Sydney) who unfortunately 
takes Nina too seriously, as she does him. Experiment number 
three for the salvation of this craving woman, and incidentally 
of her babyish husband, looks like a third blunder. But as 
time passes, and the provided infant grows up, and Nina’s 
clamours are silenced by happy chances—she is always on the 
point of revealing her secret—the familiar triangular situation 
settles into a bored and, to me, infinitely boring arrangement, 
until at last the putative father dies of a seizure on his swagger 
yacht. For, inspired by being the parent of another man’s 
son without knowing it, he has become rich. Even so, all is 
not well with Nina. She never overcomes her intense jealousy 
of her son's fiancée. All Miss Mary Ellis’s skill in the part 
‘annot prevent Nina from being an exceedingly tiresome 
woman. 

In earlier studies here of Mr. O'Neill's work, I have ventured 
to call him the dramatist of monomania. Nina is another of 
his typical heroines. She is a ‘* case.”? We may be sorry for 
her during one, two, three, or even five acts—from 6 p.m. 
to 8 p.m. After nine acts (with dinner interval) from 6 to 8 
and then from 9 to 11 one may be forgiven for finding her an 
intolerable invalid. 

And she is none the less so because round her plight Mr. 
O’Neill has chosen to organize what he no doubt supposes 
to be a series of Freudian revelations, in an immense output of 
** thoughts,” bubbling to the surface of his characters’ minds 
and spoken in the interstices of their conversations—with the 
grave disadvantage of immobilising and silencing all who do 
not happen to be thinking, since only one can think audibly 
atatime. Such thoughts as these we used to call in old days 
soliloquies and ** asides.” They marked a stage convention 
which, some time ago, Mr. George Moore declared that he 
would like to see revived. But, if it were to come back, it 
ought to be more scientifically applied—expressing, in broken 
images and crazy monosyllables, the inconsequences of 
buried caprice ; whereas Mr. O'Neill has made the thinking 
of his people’s thoughts more flowery than their rather blunt 
interchange of speech. Their pensiveness—one wants a new 
word, say, pensaciousness—is more oratorical than_ their 
loquacity. Whether one can think without words, used, in 
the days of Dean Mansel and his Prolegomena Logica, to be 
a question for the Oxford schools. I cannot believe, anyhow, 
that many people think so copiously, so prosily, as these. 
But it all comes to an end at last and one goes into the street 
in a sort of dual consciousness, saying to one’s friend: “shall 
we go by ’bus or taxi?” and then, in an undertone, ‘ hope 
he'll take a taxi and pay the fare, confound him!” The 
effect is one of mental nightmare—always aimed at by Mr. 
O'Neill, whose novelty is, this time, exceedingly old, I am 
bound to say; while I add that his energy and_ intense, 
humourless conviction manage to grip us in many scenes, 
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though they fail to persuade us that he need have been so 
Jong over the maladies of Nina. 

And here—to point the criticism--is Mr. Van Druten’s 
After All, at last in full production after two * trials.” How 
simply he traverses time in a story of two generations, and of 
the parental “* tyranny of tears.” In a previous notice I 
praised his play as the best he has written and thought 
foolishly—it seems mistakenly—that I was nearly alone in 
doing so. However, on glancing at the notices after the new 
first night, I was surprised to see that almost all the critics 
claimed to have discerned the excellence of After All, They 
were all in the right, then, except these who continue to 
complain that this is “not another Young Woodley.” If it 
had been that, Mr. Van Druten would have been reproved 
(as Mr. Eden Phillpotts has in his monotonous field) for trying 
to repeat a success. What one particularly admires about After 
Allis that it is on altogether new lines and that it points the 
pathos of enduring life with a truly dramatie reticence. One 
word of ‘dear Auntie Doe” (of whom Miss Muriel Aked 
makes a perfect character study) carries us further, in that 
sense, than all Mr. O’Neill’s effort of double utterance. ** How 
sad it is !—-they were all so young!” she murinurs placidly, 
as she surveys an album of faded family photographs. And 
this seems to unite her entirely lovable nature with the meaning 
and rhythm of ** after all.” 

The new rendering gives us back Miss Aked and gives us, 
in place of Miss Helen Haye, Miss Lilian Braithwaite as the 
self-pitying, yet self-sacrificing mother + ‘ an cgoist without 
an ego ’—one may apply the jest to her. I did not think it 
possible for any performance to be finer than Miss Haye's. 
But Miss Braithwaite is as good, different—even better! 
She manages, by a wonder of tact, to win more sympathy for 
the mother: she is less cold, apparently more sincere, and, 
by reaction, the children seem, unwillingly, a little cruel. This 
certainly heightens the dramatic values of an eternal opposition 
—between Everybody's mother and Everybody whom she 
drags in slavery by the very emphasis of her love and carc- 
Mainly the rest of the cast do well, though there is one exag- 
gerated and amateurish performance in the last act, and to my 
feeling Miss Madeleine Carroll, as the daughter, is too 
staggeringly lovely and overwhelmingly well-dressed to be in 
harmony with the middle-class atmosphere of this beautifully 
quiet play. 

As the new war play given at the Arts Theatre Club last week 
is soon to be seen at the New Theatre, it may be well to deal 
with it immediately. Its problem is the same as that of 
Journey's End—how to interest us in the sayings and doings of 
a few men enclosed in narrow space. This time they are 
British officers in a German prison camp. A narrower space, 
a closer situation, than that in Mr. Sherriff's play, since all 
we are concerned about is whether this one or the other of the 
officers will get away. And why escape ?—as one of them 
ironically questions. For the pleasure of walking down 
Piccadilly one day, only in order to find oneself in the front 
trenches the next! One cannot help sympathising with 
Major Russell, the senior officer, who thinks these adventures 
will react unfavourably on the welfare of the whole camp. 
The real interest in a play of this type would consist in the 
contrasted psychology of the prisoners. The authors of 
Who Goes Next ? have not known how to give this as well as it 
was given, once for all, by Mr. Ackerley in’ his admirable 
Prisoners of War, 

Richaryp JENNINGS. 
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[ScULPTURE AND PAINTING. | 
Tuk most important event of the month is Mr. Jacob Epstein’s 
show of new sculptures at the Leicester Galleries, where he has 
had the temerity to “ insult * public opinion, the female sex, 
and Heaven knows what with his monumental sculpture 
Genesis, 

His bronzes are acclaimed with the customary plaudits due 
to a great reputation, but Genesis has proved too much for 
sentimentalists to swallow and, after all. newspapers have their 
duty to their public. Already the tide of righteous indignation 
is swelling in full-throated chorus. Mr. Epstein has not given 
the Eatandswill such a gallop for months! He is accused of 


obscenity, of lack of consideration for woman in her supreme 
achievement, and worst of all, of playing yet one more dis- 
graceful joke on the too, too patient British public. So far, I 
think, full marks should be given to the newspaper philippic 
which begins so splendidly, ** You white foulness! He called 
you Genesis.” That is in the manner of Charles Dickens, who 
wrote of Millais’ painting. Christ in the House of Wis Parents: 
* She (Mary) would stand out from the rest of the company as 
a monster in the vilest cabaret in France or the 
shop in England.” 

Kpstein’s Genesis is a huge knecling female figure, hewa 
direct from a block of white marble. She leans slightly back- 
wards—a gravid, suffering goddess of fecundity. Hideous, 
ape-like, sub-human, if you like, but as I see her and as I believe 
Mr. Epstein intended her to be seen, the prototype of fertile 
woman. She is meant to be primitive—so primitive in intellect 
that the dividing line between man and beast scarcely exists— 
and to express that curious dignity which women with child 
and beasts in whelp almost always possess. To charge Mr, 
Epstein with indecency is palpably ridiculous, and the indict- 
ment of bad taste is not, I feel, sustained; but to suggest that 
Genesis has no raison @étre beyond that of a practical joke is 
the remark of an imbecile. The artist has a perfect right to 
express his concept as and how he chooses and the public may 
like or dislike the result, but dislike does not carry the license 
to condemn in terms of moral criticism or of personal invective 
because the product of the artist's genius does not fit in with 
the public’s views. 

If Genesis is to be attacked it must be attacked from the 
angle of pure sculpture, and that Mr. Epstein has made 
extremely difficult. It does not, however, show to the best 
advantage in its present position in the Leicester Galleries 
owing to the impossibility of securing an equal view from all 
sides, and would have been better placed in the first room where 
Lord Rothermere’s excellent portrait in bronze now stands. 
The other sculptures are all portrait busts in bronze, brilliant 
psychological studies which should arouse no resentment. 
Isobel Powys, Lydia, Putti, Rebecca and La Belle Juive are 
the most interesting technically, but there is little fault 
to be found anywhere. Mr. Epstein is the great master 
of the psychological portrait bust—all but the most 
bigoted must admit that—and, if only for this reason, his 
other work should be treated with average good mannets. 
However, I will leave Mr. Epstein to posterity with the 
parting reflection that the good citizens of Florence stoned 
David. 

The Loan Exhibition of Scottish Art and Antiquities at 27 
Grosvenor Square is well worth several visits. It is divided 
into sections which include pictures, silver, pewter, arms, 
costumes, needlework, books, and MSS. There are also 
many interesting personal relics of the Jacobite period, 
Mary Queen of Scots, Charles I, and later Scottish 
celebrities. Among the pictures are some twenty Raeburn 
portraits and a_ representative group of paintings by 
Allan Ramsay. 

At Barbizon House, 9 Henrietta Street, Cavendish Square, 
thirty-four XTXth century French paintings illustrate the growth 
of French paintings in the last century up to the beginning of 
impressionism. Courbet, Boudin, Harpignies, Fantin Latour, 
Millet and Daubigny are exceedingly well represented, but the 
Corots are not of the first order. This is a very pleasant and 
informative show which deserves to be widely known. Other 
exhibitions which should be seen are the exhibition of Litho- 
graphs by Henri Toulouse-Lautree at the Independent 
Gallery, 74 Grafton Street, two exhibitions of new paintings 
by Keith Baynes and Esther Sutro at Alex. Reid and Lefevre’s 
Gallery, 14 King Street, St. James's, the retrospective exhibi- 
tion of Paintings by Roger Fry at the London Artist’s Associ- 
ation, 92 New Bond Street, and the memorial exhibition of 
Water-colours by R. H. Wright, at Walker's Galleries, 118 
New Bond Street. At the Wertheim Gallery, 3/5 Burlington 
Gardens, there is a considerable show of paintings by the late 
Christopher Wood. He died last summer just as there were 
signs that he was settling into his stride. ‘Too much must not 
be made of his actual achievement in spite of the unusual 
promise that is evident in his last work, but it was good enough 
to secure him a place at least in the history of contemporary 
painting. 
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[SurisM IN PERSIAN Arrt.] 
A critic, writing of Persia and her influence upon Islamic 
art, recently suggested that “few of us know anything 
about Sufism.” He went on to express his gratitude to 
Edward Fitzgerald that most of us have been introduced, 
at least, to its atmosphere. About our ignorance of Sufism 
he was right; about Edward Fitzgerald entirely wrong. 
The popularity of Omar Khayyam in England has con- 
tributed nothing whatever to introduce the ideas of the 
Sufis to the cultured public whose interest in Persia’s Golden 
Age has this year been vastly stimulated. 

Thanks to Fitzgerald, Omar Khayyam enjoys a celebrity 
in the West to which he never attained in his native land. 
There he is revered as a mathematician and astronomer who 
was also a minor poet. Nor was he a Sufi. Whereas the 
Sufi poets often hid the unorthodoxy of their mystical ideas 
under the language of the free-thinker and materialist, 
denoting the love of God by ‘“‘ wine” and His manifestations 
by “curls,” Omar Khayyam was rejected by Sufis of his 
time as a genuine agnostic. When he said ‘ wine,” his 
contemporaries were convinced he meant it. 

So much for Omar Khayyam. Sufism is another matter. 
It might well be described as the passion for beauty. Persian 
art, from the eleventh to the sixteenth century, is the fruit 
of a mystical religion. Where that religion came from, no 
one knows. The first Persian treatise on Sufism, written 
in the eleventh century, is uncertain as to the origin of the 
word, and its beginnings are lost in the mists of time. Grafted 
on the wild stock of Islam, it produced the Mystic Rose, 
“whose message is, like the perfume of the rose, for all the 
world: and whose philosophy of synthesis is the essence 
of the wisdom of the ages, so old that it runs the hazard 
of neglect.” 

Sufism burst upon the dour orthodoxy of the Moslem 
priests in Persia much as the Spirit of the Renaissance burst 
upon the Christianity of the Middle Ages. Through it, in 
Persia, as through the Renaissance in Italy, the national 
spirit came to flower; a period in the dark earth and then 
fulfilment in the sun. 

The artists themselves were not necessarily mystics. 
Their work breathes the spirit of the time, without which 
inspiration would have been lacking. Nor yet was Raphael a 
mystic, although the purity of his Madonnas and the calm 
depths of his frescoes testify to the enlightened thinking 
of his age. 

The creed of the Sufis is simple enough. Their backs 
were not turned to the wine of this world; but, when they 
spoke of drinking, as often as not they referred to intoxication 
from an Olympian vintage of their own imagining. Material- 
ism alone never gave birth to art. In Sufism the central 
theme is still the One God of the Koran, but, in the Persian 
rose-garden, wondrously transformed. He has become beauty 
incarnate, striving through human eyes to feel the beauty 
of Himself. ‘ Mark me, like the tulip, with Thine Own 
streaks !”’ says the Sufi. 

Beyond that there is a further stage—intoxication with 
the only real Being, involving loss of consciousness of self. 
Yet there is no pain in the loss, since that Being is the only 
state of Reality. It is Beauty, Colour, Joy beyond compare. 
What a creed for the artist ! 

“His Beauty everywhere doth show itself, 
And through the forms of earthly beauties shines.” 
So Jami sang in his Yusuf « Zuleykhd, and the rich colours 
of his verses fascinate us still. 
Mumtaz ARMSTRONG 
(Editor of The Sufi Quarterly). 


A Hundred Years Ago 


Tue ‘“ SrecratTor,” FEBRUARY 12TH, 1831. 
BELGIUM. 

The Duke de Nemours is King of Belgium, as far as the votes of 
the Congress of Brussels can confer that dignity. The election 
took place on the 4th instant. The new King has been everywhere 
proclaimed amidst the joyous acclamations of the people. The 
Rina of France, however, continues, contrary to what was very 
generally expected, to withhold his assent to the arrangement ; and 
thus, as has been observed, the election, which was a good election, 
and the proclamation, which was a good proclamation, labour under 
the small want of a King to be elected and proclaimed. 

THE POLes. 
The Poles have taken the first step towards the recovery of their 


ii 
—— 


independence, by declaring themselves independent. 
on January 25th, declared the throne vacant. The arming of the 
people goes on with spirit and regularity. The resignation of 
Chlopicki has been finally accepted ; and his place, though under ¢ 
different name, is supplied. 7 


The Diet, 


CURE FOR CONSUMPTION. 

Seventy thousand victims are annually offered up in this country 
on the shrine of the dire goddess Phthisis Pulmonalis, The 
discoveries of Mr. Murray, coming as they do from an eminent 
chemist, will assuredly receive a due examination and trial 
Mr. Murray was the first who suggested the inhaling of chlorine: 
which, though attended with great partial benefit, was found to: 
possess irritating properties that materially interfered with its 
efficiency. A gas was wanted, possessing the sanative virtues of 
chlorine, without its irritating qualities. Mr. Murray has found 
this desideratum—it is nitrous acid gas. ° 

FLoaerne. 

Notice has been given by Sir Francis Burdett, that he will on the 
introduction of the Mutiny Bill, move a clause abolishing the 
punishment of flogging. Flogging offers so ready a gratification 
to a cruel, and so simple a means of discipline to a brainless com. 
mander, that while it is permitted in any shape, it will and must be 
abused. We hope the case of the unfortunate boy Heritage will 
not be lost sight of. What is to be said of those regulations by 
which a miserable child like him, of mild and docile disposition, 
could be abused into insanity ? 

PETITIONS PRESENTED DURING THE WEEK, 
Criminal Laws. 
For an alteration thereof, by mitigating the punishment of death, 
New Books. 

The book on Chimnies is explanatory of a plan for lining their 
brickwork with metallic tubes: an obvious improvement upon the 
present clumsy contrivance of conducting the smoke through 
thoroughfares pretty nearly as wide as the street. Chimnies are 
made thus large, that they may admit the little black slave of 
Europe, who, though caught young and kept as small as possible, 
cannot be so stunted as to pass through a tube little larger than an 
Indian hookah. Mr. Seth Smith’s tubes are fire-proof: their 
general adoption might therefore be expected greatly to diminish 
the annual loss by fire, which in London is said to amount (in 
property) to £100,000. 

A Drownrine Fatarity. 

Five young boys were drowned on Sunday afternoon, in a pond 
near the Artillery-ground, Woolwich. The immediate cause of the 
accident affords one of the most extraordinary instances of callous 
indifference to the safety of others, that we have met for a long 
time. Two young fellows, named Bell and Moseley, had gone to 
the pond for the purpose of skating: but they were somewhat 
apprehensive of the ice, and how did they proceed to try it? 
Moseley, quite coolly and deliberately, procured change for some 
silver, and tossed it on the ice, in order, by means of the scramble, 
to ascertain whether it was in a safe state or not. Seventeen boys 
fell into the water, which was about twelve feet deep: and five 
out of the seventeen perished. Nothing has been done to Moseley; 
indeed, no law can touch him. 


Ballade de Evolution Créatrice 


STRANGE beasts have died : the mastodon, 
The minotaur, the hippogriff, 
And Argus also, and that swan 
Who doffed his godhead in a jiff s 
Time even gave a final biff 
To Herbert Spencer, and he’s dead, 
But (and I hope you catch my driff) 
We still retain Lord Dunderhead. 
And all the pride of Solomon 
Time scattered in a single whiff, 
And long ago the sunrise shone 
On Shelley and his broken skiff, 
And Sappho, tortured by a tiff, 
Found an unquiet, quiet, bed 
Beneath that white Leucadian cliff: 
We still retain Lord Dunderhead. 
The heroes and the saints are gone, 
By Nelson’s tomb the vergers sniff, 
Great Arthur sleeps in Avalon, 
And Memnon is a hieroglyph ; 
Caesar is dust, and Charles the Fiff 
And Helen with her lovely head : 
But, still, it really makes no diff : 
We still retain Lord Dunderhead. 
Envoi. 
[To a Labour Leader in Office] 
Prince, I suspect I bore you stiff : 
But after all the things you’ve said, 
You cannot be indifferent if 


We still retain Lord Dunderhead. 
J.C. SQuine. 
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Letters 


THE COLOUR BAR IN ENGLAND 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.| 
Sirn,—The facts of colour bar which Mr. J. S. Aiman brings 
to your notice in his letter printed in a recent issue of the 
Spectator can, unfortunately, be multiplied. During the last 
year, the Society of Friends in its work for International 
Students has given considerable attention to this matter, 
especially in the Bloomsbury district. After a house to house 
inquiry they made early last year, they report that :— 


to 


“In Bedford Place, out of fifteen lodging houses visited, fourteen 
refused to take coloured students. ‘The objection in each case 
was the refusal of the white lodgers to live in the same house 
with coloured people. In Brunswick Square the same objection 
was put forward. Here the idea was based on a ‘ superiority ’ ; 
an intimation had been passed round the Square requesting the 
keeping out of coloured people if the reputation of the Square was 
tobe maintained. One landlady said she might consider a light 


coloured lodger.”’ 

The Christian Student Movement, the East and West Friend- 
ship Committee, and the Indian Students Union and Hostel, 
which are doing such splendid work for Overseas students, as 
well as other organizations, can give equally disturbing 
evidence, and several unpleasant cases of colour bar, affecting 
Indian friends, have come under my own observation. 

Hotel keepers usually deny the existence of a colour bar, 
though coloured visitors find particular difficulty in finding 
accommodation. One hotel, however, in the Bloomsbury 
district, refused last August tv allow two (white) American 
guests to invite a negro friend to dine with them. On pro- 
testing to the management, and in subsequent correspondence, 
it is admitted that definite instructions have been given “ that 
no reservations were to be made for ladies and gentlemen of 
colour.” 

But my purpose in writing is not only to speak of this evil 
practice which, as Mr. Aiman rightly says, has an embittering 
effect on coloured visitors to England, but to speak of a way 
of overcoming the difficulty. As the result of various meetings 
and conferences arranged by the Society of Friends, there 
was formed last month a * Joint Council to Promote Under- 
standing between White and Coloured People in Great 
Britain.’ It is * Joint” by including white and coloured 
people resident in Great Britain, and is inspired by the success of 
the “ Joint Council’? movement in the United States of 
America and in South Africa. 

The purpose of the Joint Council is to make a study of the 
nisunderstandings and difficulties arising from colour preju- 
dice, and to deal wisely with instances of colour bar as they 
arise. Further particulars of its aims will be published very 
shortly, but I am glad of the opportunity of making this 
preliminary announcement that the ‘** Joint Council” exists, 
and to invite those who have evidence of colour bar and wish 
to work with the Council to write to the Secretary, Mr. John 
P, Fletcher, Friends House, Euston Road, London, N.W. 1.— 
Iam, Sir, &e., Harry S. L. Potak 

(Chairman, Executive Committee). 

Friends House, Euston Road, London, N.W. 1. 

[We extend our cordial good wishes to the Joint Council 
to promote understanding between white and coloured people 
inGreat Britain. We refer to the subject in a leading article. — 
Ep. Spectator. ] 


THE REAL INDIA 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.| 
Sir,—Mr. Hirst in his letter on the real India propounds a 
policy which many Indian administrators will cordially 
approve. In the early days of the ““Swaraj” campaign a 
very shrewd Indian, a recognized local leader, told me that 
to check agitation, to secure popular co-operation with the 
Government, it was essential to establish throughout the land 
a network of village authorities deriving their powers from 
Government and bound to it by ties of obligation and loyalty. 
He was undoubtedly right, and if it had been possible to carry 
this idea into effect before attempting to introduce responsible 
government at the top India might have escaped most of her 
recent political troubles. Why was it not done? Quite 
carly, British statesmen, as Mr. Hirst has shown, realized the 


the Editor 


value of village councils both as schools of political education 
and as furnishing a solid foundation on which the future 
government might be erected; but the zeal and energy of 
those who believed in this policy failed to overcome the 
obstacles presented by Indian inertia and incapacity. Cir- 
cumstances differed greatly in different provinces. Mr. Hirst 
appears to have presented the Madras aspect of the case; I 
would present that of Bengal. It is a common idea that 
throughout India up to the time of British rule the villages 
were all organized communities, each with its council, or 
** panchayet,” and its village officials. But this is not true, 
certainly not wholly true, of Bengal. When the East India 
Company first took upon itself the government of Bengal most 
of the village organization was moribund or non-existent ; in 
some districts there never had been any. In Tippera, for 
instance, the watchman, the very keystone of village govern- 
ment, was an innovation dating only from Moslem times and 
found only in some villages. British rulers tried to make use 
of the village watchmen and accountants and to improve 
their status. An Act of 1870 provided for the appointment 
in every village of a panchayet with power to tax the villagers 
and to control the watch. It was found difficult in the smaller 
villages to get men of standing and ability to serve on the 
panchayets, and in 1905 it was decided to group the villages 
into larger units and to widen the powers and improve the 
status of the panchayets. Meanwhile, under the Local Self 
Government Act of 1883, District and Local Boards and a 
few village unions had been constituted on the model of the 
county, district, and parish councils of England. In 1914 
the Bengal District Administration Committee pressed for a 
bold policy of development of local institutions combining in 
elected bodies the functions of chaukidari panchayet, village 
union, and village civil and criminal bench. Legislation for 
the furtherance of this scheme has been enacted in Bengal and 
Assam; many village unions have been constituted, many 
village benches vested with a limited jurisdiction. More, 
perhaps, might have been accomplished ; but do those who 
criticize the slowness of the progress appreciate the number 
and magnitude of the obstacles that have blocked the way, the 
communal rivalries, the factional feuds, the caste distinctions, 
the villager’s distrust of his neighbours, the mutual jealousies 
of the zemindars, the dislike of innovation, the apathy, 
incapacity, and dishonesty, that have had to be countered and 
overcome ? Some officials were so impressed by these 
difficulties that they came to regard the scheme as unwork- 
able; others found their energies diverted, perhaps their 
sympathies alienated, by the growing tide of sedition. The in- 
telligentsia, who might have embraced the opportunity of 
proving, and improving, their capacity for self-government 
often stood aloof, indifferent or hostile. Indeed, one could 
hardly expect support for such a scheme from those who wrote 
of a much-needed change that it was the duty of a patriot to 
withstand every reform calculated to strengthen district 
administration : a view that was advanced in a vernacular 
newspaper. That more has not been achieved is most un- 
fortunate. Government, its officers, and the public all have 
a share in the blame, but those Indians who disdained the 
opportunity of helping to build a firm foundation for their 
national aspirations must bear the greater share, even as the 
greatest credit is due to those, not a few, who set about the 
task with courage and enthusiasm. 

It is now too late for the political moratorium that Mr. Hirst 
suggests, but by all means let us press on with local govern- 
ment at the base so as to underpin the tottery structure that 
is being erected above.—I am, Sir, &c., J.B. WEBSTER. 

Springfield, Minchinhampton, Glos. 


LIBERIA 
[To the Editor of the Sercraror.] 
Sir,—Since the Slavery Commission’s Report to the Liberian 
Government speaks for itself, there has seemed no necessity 
for me as President of that Commission to correct the frequent 
errors that have appeared in the Press in regard both to the 
inquiry and to the conditions existing in Liberia, but Mr. Paul 
Shuffrey’s letter in your issue of 7th inst. seems too misleading 
to pass without comment—if your space allows, 
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The Vais and the Golas, to whom he refers, are the show 
tribes, as it were, of Liberia, inhabiting the country near the 
Sierra Leone border of the Republic. Geographically they 
are at the north-western limit of the Bantu race area, and in 
touch with Mandingoes and Mohammedan influences from the 
Western Sudan. They are advanced tribes and able to look 
after themselves: able, in fact, to defy the Monrovian 
Government, and have been Jeft alone on that account. All 
who know West Africa will agree with Mr. Shuffrey when he 
says, ‘“* What an opportunity among these tribes for a really 
enlightened administrative experiment!” They have, how- 
ever, comparatively little in common with the many less 
sophisticated tribes of the forested Liberian hinterland to the 
eastward, with which Mr. Shuffrey is perhaps not acquainted. 

The oppression described in the International Commission’s 
Report does not by any means “ relate chiefly to the coastal 
region,” and not at all to the Golas and Vais. The seagoing, 
coastal Krumen have certainly suffered heavily enough in 
respect to forced shipment of their boys to Fernando Po, 
but it is above the thirty-mile limit and east of Monrovia 
that most of the serious “exploitation” and ill-treatment of 
natives has occurred and is still going on, out of sight, quite 
beyond the short reach of the administration, and as shown 
in the report, with the aid of a native military force, unfed, 
unpaid and practically untrained, and unscrupulous negro 
District Commissioners. 

It is the population, perhaps over a million, of this great 
hinterland region, or the south-eastern part of it, which 
urgently calls for attention, and which it is to be hoped the 
Liberian Government has sincerely in mind in seeking the 
assistance of the League of Nations; and it is this region 
which the Inquiry Commission had in mind in making several 
of its recommendations, 

With an oppressed, unenlightened and unproductive 
hinterland Liberia proper along the coast must remain 
staenant and the notorious conditions seareely distinguishable 
from slavery only partially relieved. I am, Sir, &e., 

C. Curisty. 

Royal Societies Club, St. James's Street, SW. 1. 


THE ROUSE TRIAL 
[Vo the Editor of the Spvcravor.| 

Sir, The writer of the article on * The Rouse Trial.” in 
your issue of last week, doubtless intended, in all good faith, 
to offer the public some philosophical advice on this most 
controversial of criminal cases. Unfortunately, however, 
the slight inaccuracy of certain statements makes one wonder 
whether, perhaps, he may only have suececded in making 
confusion doubly confused. 

To begin with, in saving that “ One of the advantages of 
trial by jury is that the accused is brought before a tribunal 
of his countrymen whose standards are their consciences 
and common sense,” the writer makes precisely the same 
mistake as Mr. Norman Birkett made, during the course of 
the trial, when he told the jury that they had to decide 
whether or not Rouse was guilty. Mr. Justice Talbot was 
compelled to point out that this was not what the jury had 
to consider at all. What they had to decide was whether 
there was sufficient evidence to prove beyond all reasonable 
doubt that Rouse committed the murder. Seemingly a 
small point, but, as the judge remarked, extremely vital. 
So vital, indeed, that he emphasized it again at the very 
beginning of his summing-up. 

The writer then proceeded to justify his statement by 
adding that the interests of public safety ‘demand that 
the guilty shall not escape through any legal quibble.” But 
the question whether a certain body of evidence amounts 
to proof ean hardly be dismissed as a quibble. It is the one 
all-important point upon which a jury has to make up its 
mind. That evidence amounting to proof should be the 
sine qua non of a conviction is part of the very structure 
of English criminal law, and is the method adopted in this 
country to minimize the risk of a man being punished for 
what he has not done. It is a little disconcerting that so 
enlightened and humanitarian a paper as the Spectator should 
advocate a system of justice which prefers that a conceivably 
innocent man should be hanged, rather than a conceivably 
guilty man acquitted. For that, and nothing less than that, 


—_ 
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would be the logical outcome of trial by a jury whose standan); 

. . Y 

really were ‘their consciences and common sense ” rather thay 

. . * *3 s a . sc 

a strictly impartial consideration of the evidence,— | am 

Sir, &e., I. M. Pansoys, | 
33 Grosvenor Road, Westminster, SW. 1. 


ELECTORAL REFORM 


|To the Editor of the Seecraror.| 

Sir, May I invite your attention to a point in constitutions) 
law which seems to have been overlooked ? It is an UNWYritte, 
law of the Constitution that any Act of Parliament changing 
the electorate or the manner of election constitutes - 
avowal that the House of Commons as _ then constitute 
does not represent the electorate, and as a consequence of 
this avowal an Act for electoral reform is necessarily followed 
by a General Election. 

The Electoral Reform Bill now before Parliament is 1 
exception to this rule, and if passed should carry the logical 
consequences.-—I_ am, Sir, &e., Gratam Bower, 

Studwell Lodge, Droxford, Hants. 

SCIENCE AND GOD 
|To the Editor of the Specratror.| 
Sir, I have only space to take up one point in Mr. Farmer's 
interesting rebuttal. His last paragraph seems to me 99 
important that to have called it forth justifies, I feel, my 
own ignorant article. Anyone would agree that * the thought 
of an infinite mind, not without kinship to our own, under. 
lying all things gives a not unreasonable account of so strange 
a fact.” But it is essential to point out also as he does that 
this does not in itself justify belief in a God. Now this last 
is precisely what Christian orthodoxy rarely does. Like it 
or not, Mr. Farmer must admit that the average Christian 
derives his beliefs from the Bible, the Book of Common 
Prayer and similar liturgies, and certain popular hymns, 
In these we find a grossly anthropomorphic God capable of 
becoming a national Jehovah, a class-war God of property, 
and especially a God of envy and jealousy in the field of 
practical morals, and I have maintained that seience denies 
the validity of all the evidence for these. I do not doubt 
that Mr. Farmer worships none of these, but the mere fact 
of his being a Christian minister encourages his followers, 
not to believe as he does, but to continue believing in their 
anthropomorphic Gods. If Mr. Farmer rejects the type of 
belief which I have sketched and which he rightly calls crude; 
if he rejects the science of Genesis, the ethies of Leviticus 
and the anthropomorphic Gods of the hymns and psalms he 
may very well join hands with the scientists in their softer 
moments when they are doubtless prepared to accept his 
God, which is Nature, and to worship it, which means 
devoting themselves to the truth. But why link such beliefs 
to an immoral conspiracy against human happiness, for that, 
frankly, is what orthodox religion seems to most unbelievers? 
I have never met anyone who feels strongly against orthodox 
religion who was not more incensed at its immorality than 
at its intellectual flaws. ‘That is why it is no excuse for 
supporting it, that it is quite possible to distil an esoteric 
doctrine out of Christian theology less repulsive than the 
ordinary ideas of the mob. I put it frankly to Mr. Farmer, 
if he agrees that the sort of theology I have sketched is crude 
and that nevertheless it is roughly the basis of belief for 
ninety-nine out of a hundred churchgoers, why should anyone 
for the mere sake of historical continuity associate himself 
with the crudities and thereby have to shoulder responsibility 
for the crimes against truth, beauty and happiness pet 
petrated daily in almost every chureh and chapel in the 
land?) This “thought of an infinite mind” whic we 
shall worship—-why not call it the spirit of nature 
and why not see that among its priests have been 
Confucius, Darwin and Lueretius ? But why be dishonest 
and call it Christianity ? Mr. Farmer rightly assumes that 
I have read very little of modern Christian apologetics ; but 
it is by Christians that one must judge Christianity, and not 
by books about them; and in everyday life one does not 
find that Christians have a greater respect for truth, beauty 
or happiness than unbelievers. To be candid, one often finds 
the reverse. That is why it seems so important to emphasize 
that between Christian orthodoxy and the scientific mind 
there is war to the end.-I am, Sir, &ce., 
Joun LANGpon-DAvVIES. 
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[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 

_My friend Longtown came to see me the other day. 
He is some brand of scientist—a Christian Scientist I fancy, 
judging from his views. a Hullo, * he said, ** I've not seen 
vou about for a long time.” ‘* No,” I answered. ns I've been 
jaid up with this infernalenza which has been going about ; 
must have picked up a germ I suppose.” ‘‘ Nonsense," he 
replied, * there’s no such thing. Disease is purely subjective; 

the scientist seeks objective things. That people think they 
areill is an incontrovertible scientific fact ; that this is evidence 
of a germ doing something can never be claimed at all, since 
the experience is of its very nature private knowledge and 
not public.” “* All knowledge is private knowledge,” I mur- 
mured, Not heeding my interruption, he continued: ~ If 
1am in love with a woman I know she is perfect ;_ but this 
knowledge is private, and I should be as foolish to think it 
possible to prove it to others as to want to do so. Your 
knowledge of the germ was the knowledge of the germ-lover, 
and though the psychologist can use it for his special purpose, 
it cannot be accepted by the scientific mind as proving anything 
about the germ, whatever it may prove about you.” ** Just 
as your love for a woman proves nothing about her, not even 
that she exists, whatever it may prove about you,” I hazarded. 

Longtown suddenly changed the conversation, * I was 
thinking of going to a variety show,” he said. “ Would you 
care to come?” ** Delighted,” I replied. One of the items 
on the programme was an exhibition of juggling with plates, 
but the juggler was hidden behind a curtain and only the 
plates appeared, rising and falling in the air. Behind us 
sata man and a small boy. Presently the boy spoke: ** Who 
is making those plates do that, Uncle John?” * Hush, my 
boy,” came the reply. ** It is no concern of the scientist to 
angue about a First Cause.” Another scientist! Truly, I 
was to learn much that day. “‘ But somebody must be making 
them move like that,”’ persisted the boy. ‘* Not at all,” said 
Unele John. ‘* They go like that because of the nature of space- 
time where they are.”’ ** What is space-time, Uncle John ? ” 
“Til explain that to you when you get older.” ‘* Why is 
space-time like that where the plates are?” ** That will do, 
Science does not profess to answer the question why. That is an 
anthropomorphism. The scientific man is an abstraction.” 

I decided to go to the seaside to convalesce. There I met 
another scientifie friend, Daggers. He was, I think, a Heathen- 
Scientist. It happened to be a peculiarly fine, exhilarating 
day with a slight breeze from the sea. ‘“* By Jove,” L exclaimed, 
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“it is good to be alive on a day like this!” ‘* Goodness,” 
he replied, ** was invented by man; the day has nothing to 
do with it. All values are man-made” ** Possibly,” I agreed. 
“But isn’t the sea perfectly beautiful!’ ** Modern science,” 
he replied, ‘* has eliminated the idea that the physical world 
contains any such values—it is neither beautiful nor ugly 
but neutral or colourless. Science aims at a comprehensive 
picture of the universe in terms unassailable by the intellect 
and its servant logic ; beauty aims at one which shall be a 
fulfilment of the crude emotional urges of unchastened 
man.” 

* By the way,”’ I said, ‘* you surely don’t believe in mathe- 
matics or physics, do you?” ‘* Of course I do,” he replied. 
“Why not?’ * Well, if a man believes that two concentric 
cireles in the same plane cut each other in four points; if 
he believes that parallel lines meet ; if he thinks there is no 
difference between space and time; if he believes there can 
he two different amounts of energy in the same part of space 
atthe same instant ; if he believes that four atoms of hydrogen 
Weigh less than four times one atom of hydrogen ; then nothing 
in common sense is likely to shake his faith.” “But, my dear 
fellow,” he answered, “ if you only knew a little more about 
science, I could prove these things to you.” “ No,” I replied. 
“Since the statements of science are all offensive to common- 
sense logic, it would be hypocritical to suggest that a sensible 
nan could find science interesting. Besides, science is always 
shifting its ground. It is continually fighting a losing battle. 
Positions are no sooner won than lost. Laws which spring up 
to-day are to-morrow cast on to the scrap heap. Copernicus 
is overthrown by Newton, Newton by Einstein.” ‘ That,” 
he cried in ringing tones, “is not defeat; it is Progress.” 
“Progress,” I answered, “is a term invented by man, the 
intellectual being, and science came later to explain progress, 
Thus, science is an idol made if not with hands at least with 


. pest. 


the human brain and heart. It exists to indulge the scientist's 
crude intellectual passion.” 

That night I had a dream. Uncle John, Longtown and 
Daggers were met together. Daggers was asking Longtown 
how a scientific fact differed from other facts. ‘ An ordinary 
fact,” said Longtown “ is private and is known to individuals. 
A scientific fact is public and is known to no one.” Then before 
my eyes the three men merged into one. Christian-scientist 
and heathen-scientist and scientist coalesced, and I beheld 
the strange spectacle of Mr. John Longtown Daggers.—I am, 
Sir, &e., O. Hf. Tnompson. 


28 Richmond Road, Cambridge. 


THE CALL OF THE CHURCIL 

[To the Editor of the Sprcraror.] 
Sir, —I get my Spectator a week late, so have only just read 
Jethro Sable’s letter on the Call of the Church. May I, as a 
layman, suggest that he has entirely ignored the first and 
best reason for going to Church, that is, to worship God and 
to receive the inestimable benefit of the Sacrament of His 
Body and Blood? Surely if we love God it will be our loving 
duty to go to church, and the fact that an overworked priest 
has not had time to find us out would not affect us cither 
way.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Stoke-by-Nayland, Suffolk. E. M. Scorr. 


ST. PANCRAS HOUSE IMPROVEMENT 
SOCIETY 
{L'o the Editor of the Spucraror.] 

Sir,—The sixth anniversary of the St. Pancras House Improve- 
ment Society, Ltd., was celebrated on January 29th last by a 
service at St. Matthew's, Westminster. This was followed 
by a ceremonial ** burning” of effigies of various noxious 
vermin, in Somers Town, by General Sir Ian Hamilton. The 
object of the bonfire was to impress upon the well-housed 
the crying need for a vermin-destruction campaign, more 
especially of the Cimex Lectularius—the common bed-bug. 
Few of us realize the horrors of the constant ravages of this 
To eradicate the bug is difficult and costly, but not 
impossible. The Society has carried out a successful experi- 
ment in a terrace of oid tenement houses. The work involved 
was drastic, and much of the success due to the solution sprayed 
on the walls and furniture (supplied by Wm. Howard & Sons, 
172 St. Ann’s Road, N. 15). The Society is anxious to interest 
property owners, and to press for a national campaign to 
eradicate the bug. We shall be glad to give information to 
any readers interested. 

During the past year the Society has built another fifty 
flats, which are now occupied by tenants from the old tenement 
houses. The latest block of forty flats—the first block of the 
** Sidney Street Scheme” have been installed with clectrie 
appliances. These include constant hot water supply, cookers, 
coppers, kettles and irons, in addition to lighting. The 
tenants are drawn from the lowest wage-earning community, 
so that the experiment is interesting. The appliances are 
hired by the tenant for 1s. 5d. weekly, and power and light 
are paid for at 4d. and 5d. per unit respectively. The cost to 
the tenant is no more than expenditure on coal and gas in the 
old houses. The electric appliances are popular, and we 
propose to continue this policy. It must be understood that 
one coal-fire range is still supplied in each flat, as the tenants 
need to cook by their living-room fire in winter. 

Not only have fifty families—or 254 persons—been settled 
in new flats, but between thirty and forty families have been 
moved out of overcrowded conditions into more suitable 
rooms, until further flats can be built. he Society requires 
another £130,000 in order to complete their two ambitious 
schemes. They have a building programme for five years 
ahead. Once again a dividend of three per cent. on ordinary 
share capital has been declared. It is the earnest hope of the 
Society that the generous support of its shareholders and 
subscribers will be continued in the future, in order to carry 
out the great work commenced.—We are, Sir, &c., 

IRENE T. Barciay, Evetyn E. Perry, 
Hon. Secs. and Estates Managers. 
96 Seymour Street, Huston, N.W. 1. 
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“HOW DID ANDREE DIE?” The remaining portions of the book are occupied with 
[To the Editor of the Specravor.] large number of elaborate proposals for reform: the reform 
Sin, The well reasoned suggestion as to the cause of the Of the structure and the functions, of the municipal ¢jyj 


death of Andrée and Fraenkel in your issue of February 7th 
seems to dispose finally of any mystery, and, since 
stoves of the ** Primus” type were of recent introduction 
at that time, to clear the explorers of blame for want of 
foresight. On one point, however, the writer of the article 
is probably mistaken. ‘The gas responsible for the mis- 
adventure to his own party would seem to have been carbon 
dioxide and not carbon monoxide, and, for the same reasons, 
the dioxide would be much more likely to have been the 
‘ause of Andrée’s death than the monoxide. 

The density of the monoxide is practically the same as 
that of air ; so that it would be uniformly diffused throughout 
the air of the hut, and Mr. Stefansson himself would have been 
just as likely to be affected as the others, in spite of his 
position farther from the ground. Carbon dioxide is much 
denser than air and, being cooled by the snow walls and 
roof of the hut, would form a layer on the cold floor much 
more readily than it would in an ordinary building in a 
warmer climate. The monoxide might be present in minute 
quantity in the products of combustion of the stove if the 
flame were very strongly cooled by causing it to impinge 
on a very cold surface, but the amount would even then 
be practically negligible as the stove is designed to give very 
complete combustion, air being mixed with the vaporized 
oil in the burner. Carbon dioxide is formed by the flame 
in considerable quantity. The charcoal brazier and the 
internal combustion engine are totally different as the com- 
bustion in these is often far from complete and large amounts 
of the monoxide are produced. The physiological effect 
described also suggests the dioxide, as recovery was effected 
fairly rapidly by breathing fresh air, while collapse from 
earbon monoxide poisoning is much more serious—artificial 
respiration, oxygen inhalation and protection from cold 
air being indicated.—I am, Sir, «c., E. R. Mare. 

Upper Halliford, Middlesex. 


WILLS AND INTESTACIES (FAMILY MAIN- 
TENANCE) BILL (ENGLAND AND WALES) 
[To the Editor of the Seecraror.| 
Sir, —We believe that many of your readers will be interested 
in the above Bill which is being introduced by Miss Eleanor 
Rathbone and, as you know, will come before the House 
of Commons for its second reading on Friday, February 20th. 
When Lord Astor raised the subject in the House of Lords 
some two years ago, very great interest was expressed 
throughout the country. The principle underlying the 
Bill is that a testator must leave a certain proportion of his 
estate to the surviving spouse and minor children. As you 
know, England stands almost alone in allowing a testator 
to will away his money from his dependants. The proposed 
Bill endeavours to bring the law into line with other civilized 
countries, the majority of which, like Scotland, are based 
on the Roman Law which demands a certain proportion 

of the estate for the surviving family.—I am, Sir, &e., 
; GERTRUDE Horton, 
National Union of Societies for Equal Citizenship, 
15 Dean's Yard, Westminster, S.W.1. 


“THE DEVELOPMENT OF LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT” 
[To the Editor of the Specratror.] 
Sir, I write to protest against the outrageous unfairness 
of the review of my book The Development of Local Government 
appearing in your last week’s issue. ** Mr. Robson is a fervent 
admirer of our present system of local government,” your 
reviewer declares. Actually my book is a devastating 
criticism of the English municipal system as it exists at 
present. Your reviewer clearly knows nothing about the 
subject; but if he had taken the trouble merely to open 


the list of contents in my book, he would have seen that the 
first one hundred and twenty-four pages of Part I are devoted 
entirely to a critical survey of the structure of Local Goverin- 
ment ; and in the subsequent parts at least half the discussion 
is critical. 





service, of public health administration, and many othe 
things. Your reviewer observes, ‘* It may be questioned 
whether the new industrial revolution which is certainly 
upon us is not raising problems so complex as to put a tay 
on our present local government system so severe that it 
cannot meet it without drastic reform. Probably Mr. Robso, 
would agree to this himself.” !!(My italics and exclamation, 
remarks.) 

I am left speechless by this incredible misrepresentation 
of what you call my “ authoritative book” and regret that 
it should ever have disgraced the pages of the Spectator] 
am, Sir, &e., WILLIAM A. Rogsoy, 

7 Cromwell Place, S.W.7. 

[Our reviewer writes :—‘*I undoubtedly called him ay 
admirer of our system of Local Government ; but what 
I quite clearly meant was that he is in favour of the 
principle of elected local government as against a centralized 
system, in which the central authority appoints local author. 
ities under it. I never for a moment suggested that he was 
opposed to reforms of local government within the present 
system. Indeed, as he says, I suggested that this was 5, 
His book appears to me a good one. It could hardly be 
anything else considering Mr. Robson’s knowledge of the 
subject. As one, however, who has seen British local gover. 
ment at work in practice, I cannot regard the question of 
whether the whole system will stand the tests which are 
going to be placed upon it in the coming years, as a closed one,” 
—Ep. Spectator.| 


THE R.S.P.C.A. AND THE DOGS’ 
PROTECTION BILL 
[To the Editor of the Srecraror.] 

S1r,—May I be permitted through the medium of your columns 
to draw Sir Robert Gower’s attention to the fact that nota 
few people are of opinion that ‘** the fear of offending certain 
people in prominent positions ” accounted for the action of the 
R.S.P.C.A. in suddenly dropping their support of the Dogs’ 
Protection Bill ?. Why this Society should, in effect, hand over 
without protest ‘‘ man’s best friend ”’ to the tender mercies of 
the laboratory research worker passes the comprehension ofa 

plain man like myself.—I am, Sir, &e., 
Kpwin M. 

* Wanstead,’ 18 Pembroke Avenue, Hove. 


[To the Editor of the Srecraror.] 

Sir,—-As Sir Robert Gower, Chairman of the R.S.P.C.A., has 
seen fit to criticize, in what I consider a most unjustifiable 
way, what I said about the Society, and affirms that there is 
“not a shred of foundation for it,’’ I wish to state here that 
what I said in my previous letter to the Spectator was written 
from personal experience as a member of the Council of several 
years’ standing, and I have deplored the fact that often the 
animals have apparently been considered of less importance 
than the fear of ‘* offending someone in a prominent position.” 

I will not sit on any Council and be a party to this sort of 
thing. Sir Robert must know that this is the reason of my 
quarrel with the Society, and if he can deny it, all I can say is 
that he must have an uncommonly short memory.—I am, Sit, 
KC, ArmeE Cory, 

[We cannot continue this correspondence. —Ep. Spectator] 


PIT PONIES 
[To the Editor of the Srrcraror.] 

Sm,—-The Pit Ponies’ Protection Society publishes many 
illuminating facts, some of which are probably unknown to 
your readers. I will quote four. 
are over 56,000 ponies working in the mines. That from 1921 
to 1925 the number killed and injured averaged 10,000 a year: 
These ponies never come to the surface, and live about seven 
years. There are only eight mine horse inspectors for all the 
mines, in England and Wales. 

A Bill is before the House to make it illegal to work these 
ponies for more than eight hours a day, and to increase the 
number of inspectors, 
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Why should there not be a Bill to abolish them from the 
mines? We are told 480 pits have already dispensed with 
them in favour of mechanical haulage. Why not the others ? 
There is an invention called the scraper loader which although 
not suitable for every mine would be suitable for many, and 
the cost is only £400. Putting aside the ill-treatment which 
we know is often their lot, many of these ponies are of the wild 
Dartmoor breed to whom the miseries of their unnatural 
surroundings must be multiplied. The small sum that. this 
new invention costs can surely not prohibit any mine from 
adopting it, but should it do so, then an appeal might be 
made to the humane public and the animal societies to help 
defray the expense and so deliver these 56,000 ponies from 
their miserable existence, and probably painful death. 

My own Society would gladly give a donation for 
such a purpose.—TI am, Sir, &e., | Vioimr Woon (Secretary) 

The Council of Justice to Animals and Humane Slaughter 
Association. 

42 Old Bond Street, London, W.1. 


[Z'o the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Sin, -In your issue of February 7th appears a letter from 
Miss Juliet Gardner on the subject of pit ponies in which the 
definite statement is made that ‘* thousands of ponies are 
worked continuously for sixteen hours on end, persistently 
for weeks, and these same ponies never really rest at all.” 

Has Miss Gardner any evidence in support of this statement, 
and, if so, has she communicated it to the Mines Department ? 
I fully appreciate the feelings of an animal lover in this 
matter—especially since it is obviously impossible for her to 
have had first hand experience of the life and treatment of 
ponies in mines. But I submit that before making such very 
sweeping charges, which are, in cffect, an indictment of a 
whole industry, correspondents should not only be sure of 
their facts, but be in a position to supply details of definite 
cases for investigation. 

And I make this statement for two particular reasons. A 
fev months ago somewhat similar charges were made in a 
weekly journal and upon investigation of the alleged 
occurrences by the Mines Department were found, in the words 
of that Department, to be ** grossly untrue.” Moreover, the 
Royal Commission of 1911 reported statements by the then 
fe retary of the Equine Defence League that, ** as he himself 
admitted he had greatly overstated his case’; that some of 
his statements were ‘‘ conventional exaggeration”; and 
that his evidence ** largely consisted of letters from persons 
whom it was not practicable to cross-examine, and of hearsay 
statements made in those letters by persons who were not 
even named.’” 

I do not think that a calm and unbiased scrutiny of the 
evidence or of the Inspectors’ reports will bear out the 
generality of Miss Gardner's accusations. I will only add that 
the Mining Association has recently written to the Mines 
Department requesting that, if and when the Secretary for 
Mines receives a deputation from certain bodies interesting 
themselves in the subject of pit ponies, he will insist on the 
production of definite particulars of cases on which the 
ullegations as to the bad treatment of pit ponies purport to be 
based; and that he will then meet representatives of the 
Association and furnish them with the information in question 
in order that they may be placed in a position to refute the 
unfair statements with which the public is being constantly 
misled as to the treatment of-ponies in mines.—I am, Sir, &c., 

5 New Court, Lincolns Inn, W.C. 2. Pui Ger, 


POINTS FROM LETTERS 


SUNDAY OPENING OF CINEMAS. 

Whilst not in a position to express any view as to the 
feelings of the Governors of this hospital on the question 
of Sunday performances in cinemas, we shall much deplore 
the loss of the substantial income which has come to the 
hospital recently as donations from many cinema theatres 
in the metropolis. Owing to the serious industrial depression, 
and to other economic causes, the income of the hospital 
has during the past twelve months been much below that 
required to meet our expenditure, and any withdrawal of 
donations. particularly at the present time, may have serious 
effect upon the beneficent work which the hospital is able to 


carry out.—K. A. Wore Barry, Chairman, Westminster 
Hospital, Broadway Sanctuary, S.W. 1. 


Mary For CHINA. 

In view of the efforts which are being made to improve 
British trade with China, perhaps you will permit me to 
make known to your readers the following anomaly. All 
mail matter for China, posted in Great Britain, is forwarded 
by the longest route unless marked ‘“ via Siberia,” whereas 
all mail matter for Great Britain, posted in China, is for- 
warded via Siberia (the quickest route) unless otherwise 
directed.—Ronatp Macponatp, Shanghai. 


AMERICAN Tourists. 

Great Britain can have a vast influx of American tourists 
whenever it puts forth the necessary efforts. All that is 
required is extensive advertising: Americans cannot be 
reached in any other way. France, Germany, Switzerland, 
Sweden, Spain and Italy all advertise in America, but not 
Great Britain, though the latter has better opportunities than 
all these combined. Americans do not visit the British 
Isles because they think there is nothing to see. America 
has some periodicals of enormous circulation and eagerly 
read, advertisements included, so that, if anyone is desirous 
of getting a huge business at once, all that is necessary is to 
advertise in them. The idea is to get Mr. and Mrs. Everybody 
talking about making a trip to England and Scotland next 
summer. Business will follow. The advertising should be 
kept up continuously, however, and needless to say the 
advertisements should be very attractive. Here is a gigantic 
business going a-begging.—W. K. Morrison, 462 Bay Blod, 
Chula Vista, California. 


A New REcorp. 

Nothing surprises anybody in these days when a record 
is broken every week. Let me, therefore, set down quite 
simply and without comment one which may have escaped 
you. Last year the French millers’ subsidy (to which I 
have already drawn attention) enabled them to dump 1,184,097 
ewts. of wheat meal flour on our dining room (or kitchen) 
tables. The previous highest figure since the War was 
577,593 ewts. (1929). In 1920 we bought no flour from them 
at all.—-A. C. N. Dixty, House of Commons. 


Tue Date or THE CREATION. 

Your readers may like to hear of an equivalent, nearly 
a century old, of the “ very considerable accuracy ” claimed 
by Bishop Barnes last week for the date of Creation as fixed by 
Science. Only it did not allow the comfortable margin of some 
two thousand million years kindly conceded by the learned 
Bishop. I heard it from an old Fellow in my college. S. C. R. 
Richard Greswell (a former Fellow of Worcester, a double 
first in 1822) had a still more distinguished brother, Edward, 
at Corpus. His Harmonia Evangelica was long a standard 
work, and he wrote a number of other theological treatises. 
One day a friend met Richard, and remarked, ‘ Someone 
told me the other day that your brother declares that the 
Creation began on April the 15th, 4004 B.c.! I told the man 
I was sure he could not say anything so absurd.” To which 
Richard replied, ** Of course not, my dear fellow: you were 
quite right. Edward never said anything of the kind. For 
he knows it began on April the 4th” !—C. H. Cores, M.A., 
Worcester College, Oxon, Harrowden Vicarage, Wellingborough, 
Northants. 

RECOVERY. 

Considerable attention has been given to the recent utter- 
ances of various experts upon the subject of our national 
finances. Mr. J. M. Keynes is reported as having declared 
that ‘* Recovery will only come after the emergence of some 
definite new factor.” This is exactly comparable with the 
pronouncement of that other eminent economist, Mr. Wilkins 
Micawber, on the occasion of a crisis in his affairs and the 
prospect of their improvement—‘In short, if anything 
turns up.”-—F. V. O. Beir, Lt.-Col. I.M.S. Retired, Little- 
down, Streatley, Berks. 


UNVEILING OF THE RupeRT Brooke Memortat., 

The monument of the Rupert Brooke Memorial Committee, 
a noble work of the Athenian sculptor, Michel Tombros, 
which was cast in bronze in Belgium, has now arrived in the 
Greek Island of Skyros, and will be unveiled there on 
April 5th (Easter Sunday). The Committee take the 
opportunity of this ceremony, which will be an International 
Festival of Poctry, to organize a very interesting cruise in 
Greece for the Easter holidays. Poets from Great Britain, 
Greece, France, Belgium and other European, and Oriental 
countries, as well as American, will attend the ceremony of 
inauguration, in which the people of the island will join. 
This is, we think, one of the most important tributes paid to 
English poctry, in a spirit of peace and international friendship. 
Any communication regarding details on this subject must be 
addressed to Mr. Paul Vanderborght, Founder and General 
Secretary of the International Rupert Brooke Meinorial 
Committee, Chimay, Belgium. 
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Recent English Fiction 


LreT me admit at once that these few notes are personal and 
prejudiced. All criticism of contemporary work must be 
personal and prejudiced. 


So, relieved of the burden of cowardly hypocrisy, I will 
say at once thai no year of English literature is quite a real one 
to me if there has been no novel either by Virginia Woolf 
or E. M. Forster. Lawrence is dead, George Moore has, 
I believe, written his last novel, Kipling has, for one reader at 
least, dropped into a second-day childhood, Wells declares 
that he is no longer interested in art, Galsworthy has finished 
with the Forsytes, and Arnold Bennett—well, the greatest 
disappointment to me of any in 1930 was the Imperial Palace 
of Arnold Bennett. To few books recently have I looked 
forward with more excitement. Here was a theme that had 
(I knew) occupied Bennett’s mind for years, a theme exactly 
suited to him—he had been a year and a half in the writing 
of it—-why then is it so grievously disappointing to many 
of us? One reason, I think, if Bennett will excuse me, is 
its inherent vulgarity. Why is it that when he writes about 
the Five Towns he is never vulgar, but that when he writes 
of anywhere else—Paris, London, the Riviera~-we move 
uncomfortably in our chairs? It is, ‘I think, because all his 
values are wrong. As a citizen of his own town we see him 
kindly, generous, and charmingly innocent. As a spectator 


of the larger world he is provincial. These are 
commonplaces, but another thing that IJmperial Palace 


makes clear is not a commonplace—namely, that Arnold 
Bennett has never yet learnt how to write. Sometimes he writes 
good journalism, sometimes, as in many pages of Imperial 
Palace, his sentences are of an excruciating ugliness. The 
reiteration of the word ** Panjandrum,” for example, in this 
book is like the creaking of an ill-oiled door. This is the 
Gilbertian side of it, that, within recent months, Bennett has 
scolded Virginia Woolf, Rebecca West, and Sir James Jeans 
all for writing badly. But I should like to emphasize here 
my veneration for Old Wives’ Tales and Clayhanger——two of 
the greatest novels of our time. 

It would be absurd, of course, to deny Imperial Palace 
the zest, good nature and kindliness that Bennett puts into 
all his work, but it is nevertheless a failure (for myself, be 
it understood !). 

For myself, again, the finest novel in 1930 was not an 
English one ; it was the translation of The Castle, by Kafka, 
the young Austrian, who is, most unhappily, dead. What 
a lovely, moving, memorable book! But as it is not English 
I must say no more of it here. The really happy feature of 
the last six months in English fiction is the return of the 
real novel. This same real novel has had a hard fight for 
it during the past few years, years famous for the constant 
masquerading of books under the banner of the novel, books 
that are not novels at all. 

As my own contemporary favourites among novelists are 
men and women like Colette, Leonard Frank, Arnold Zweig, 
Virginia Woolf and Willa Catha, I do not claim to be olc- 
fashioned (at present the proudest boast of many of us !), 
But the pseudo-analytical-auto-biographical-after-Joyce-and- 
Huxley novel has ceased to be an influence. The successes 
of the last year have been Richard Mahoney, by Henry Handel 
Richardson, the Angel Pavement of J. B. Priestley, The Water 


Gipsies of A. P. Herbert, The Edwardians of Victory 
Sackville-West and (of foreign extraction) the Grand Hot 
of Vicki Baum. 

Now every one of these books creates characters outsiq, 
the author’s personal experience and tells a story. Of Couns, 
in one sense, no author creates outside his own experience, 
but the difference really lies between the rather self-co, 
gratulatory notion that to tell one’s own life story in publp 
is enough for creation, and the impulse to fling oneself outsi¢, 
one’s personal history into another world. It is this creatioy 
of other worlds that Henry Handel Richardson, Priestley, 
and A. P. Herbert have offered us! What a rei. f after the 


dreary self-disgust of Aldous Huxley, the weak, boneles | 


introspection of Stephen Hudson, the sexual preoccupations 
of some of the followers of D. H. Lawrence! It is, I think, 
the finest possibie thing for the English novel that J, 
Priestley and Alan Herbert should be the two men mos 
vividly in the public eye at the moment. 

I do not see how you can deny that Angel Pavement and 
The Water Gipsies are fine, full, living novels, engaged oy 
the proper business of novel-writing, that is, the providing 
for us of real, active, breathing human beings! Mr. Priestley’s 
vast success has come because he writes about the ordinary 
man without despising or patronizing him. His prose js 
often beautiful and moving. (Take any page of Angel Pave. 
ment and compare it with any page of Imperial Palace! 
He has an astonishing eye for detail and a grand humour, 
These are some of the reasons of his success. But I think 
that Richard Mahoney was the novel of 1930. It is, of course, 
not a new book, but a trilogy of novels bound for the first 
time together. The cumulative effect of this is remarkable 
and the last division of the book is the best (and how unusual 
in a novel that is!). What of younger writers ? Where 
are the reputations of the men and women under forty? 
I confess that I don’t see them. I have liked greatly novels 
by Joanna Cannon, Barbara Goolden, Thomas Bell, Francis 
Oliver, Marguerite Stein, D. F. Gardiner (her Another Night, 
Another Day is a fine work) and the author of that promising 
novel, Other Man's Saucer. But who of these novelists will 
be able to keep it up, be able to keep it up as, for instance, 
Somerset Maugham and * Elizabeth” do? Which of them after 
thirty years will be able to produce novels as fresh and living as 
Cakesand Aleor Papa? Were I think is one of our present diffi- 
culties. Itis very easy now to be clever over the first or the second 
novel. The tricks are very readily learnt ; anyone can leam 
them. But competition to-day in the field of the English 
novel is terrific. There are so many clever novels and again 
and again one has noticed men like Mr. Gerhardi, for example, 
arrive with one brilliant book and then fail altogether to 
sustain their reputation. I was delighted, incidentally, last 
year at Miss Rosamund Lehmann’s courage in following 4 
first brilliant success with a work far more difficult, a work 
that was exceedingly well worth while, but that had no chance 
of popularity. That is the courage that deserves fame and 
that is the fashion in which a solid reputation, one worth 
having and keeping, is founded. 

In general, I would say that 1980 was a most encouraging 
year for the English novel, because of its return to sanity, 
cheerfulness and generous full-handed creation. 

Hucu WALrorr, 


Senility of Detective Novels ? 


T someriMEs wonder, with the mild surmise proper to one 
who has long since lost the capicity for astonishment, why 
those who do not like reading detective novels get so cross 
with those who do. I do not myself read with avidity novels 
about the Wild West ; but it never occurs to me to fulminate 
against publishers for publishing them. Yet Mr. Arnold 
Bennett, every now and then, devotes one of his weekly 
conversations to the iniquity and stupidity of detective 
novelists ; and quite recently Mr. J. D. Beresford has referred, 
in tones of unconcealed bitterness, to the ** excessive increase 
of detective novels ”’—excessive in relation to what ?—and 
has prophesied that “ the craze must be ephemeral,” that 
‘the time must come, and that before very long . . . 


when anything approaching originality will be impossible.” 
We are already, it appears, “exhibiting the marks of 
senility.” Well, well! 

It would be unbecoming to argue here about the future 
of the “ eraze” and on that point I shall content myself 
with suggesting that it is not the craze of persons to read 
detective novels so much as the craze of persons to write 
them that is new. There are many more detective novelists 
now than there were forty years ago, but I question whether 
their total sales (Mr. Edgar Wallace, of course, being 
excluded !) exceeds or even rivals those of that fearful work, 
The Mystery of a Hansom Cab. The hungry sheep looked up 
in the ‘eighties and ‘nineties, as they look up now; but 
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many fewer to feed them. And if the modern 
shepherds weary (as they may) of feeding, it is far from 
certain that the sheep will weary of eating. But perhaps 
one novel selling half a million copies will trouble the critics 
Jess than a hundred selling five thousand each ? 
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Be that as it may, however, I am not quite convinced that 
» originality is yet impossible. Real originality is a fairly rare 
non; and of the novels which I have read during 
six months or so the detective novels do not appear 
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io me to suffer much more strikingly from “ unoriginality 


than most of the so-called serious fiction. Witness, for 
instance, Mr. Philip Macdonald, a writer, it seems, of almost 
inexhaustible energy, who does not confine himself to detective 
"novels, but who has published no fewer than four of these 
© during the past eight months. Two are competent, but by 
no means remarkable; the other two, called respectively 











ipations 5 as, 

: think Rynox and Murder Gone Mad (Collins, 7s. 6d. each), are wel] 

t JLB ‘worth reading, though one belongs to a genre which I like, 

n most ‘and the other to one which I do not. Rynow is a cheerful 
_ light-hearted story, with an original motif and a delight in 

ent and the macabre which is really funny, not merely flippant, as 





so often happens when intelligent writers are visited with 


ui 

ide "the laudable desire to make their books readable, and find 
estley's fF that they can produce nothing but a pale imitation of Mr. 
rdinary Wodehouse. Murder Gone Mad is much more serious and, 
rose js — I think, horrid. Its criminal is a maniac, which may be 
| Pav. © endured; but Mr. Macdonald endeavours to make the 
Palace! | maniac’s murders vivid, in the sense of reproducing the exact 
umour, | feelings which would be roused in life by the purposeless 
| think murder of a child—there are two child murders in the book. 
course, He does it well, but in doing it he breaks the mould of the 
1¢ first B detective novel ; for his indistinguishable policemen cannot 
irkable catty the weight of the emotion thus introduced. His 
nusual detection thus becomes fiddling—doing crossword puzzles 
Where while Rome is burning, and his final scene ridiculous. But 
forty? fit was a good attempt. 

novels Messrs. Knopf’s discovery, Dashiel Hammett, the -ex- 
‘rancis F Pinkerton’s man, is also a “new voice” in the detective 





Night, © world. The Maltese Falcon, which came out in the autumn, 
mising | is better than The Glass Key, which has just appeared, but 
ts will © they are both the work of a man who knows exactly what he 
tance, | means to do, and who knows, also, why the current tradition 
nafter | of English detective fiction cannot be translated into American. 
‘ingas | Mr. Hammett is a “realistic” writer (and as sentimental as 
t diffi- | most “realistic *’ writers) and if his picture of the life of a 
econd F “dick” in an American burg is true, it is clear that no 
learn F Sherlock Holmeses or Dr. Thorndykes could survive there ; 
nglish FF they would be *‘bumped off” instantly, or turned into Philo 
again — Vances, whichever is the worse fate, His people are violent, 
imple, F grafty, and full of sex appeal and responsiveness thereto : 
rer to & he is a clever writer. 
k last Mr. Sydney Fowler, one of the few detective novelists who 
pi really know how to write English, gives us The Bell Street 
al | Murders as a sequel to The King against Anne Bickerton 
a ' (Harper, 7s. 6d.). Again, the first of the two is the best. 
“aa Mr. Fowler used his novel as an indictment of the British 
worth legal system, and did it very well; and he also created, in 
: Anne Bickerton, a beautiful sample of the incompetent, 
aging inaccurate and completely virtuous idiot whom we all have 
anity, F in the family, but few can portray in fiction unsatirized, 
As samples of other experimental work I suggest Miss Ivy 
LE Low's (Madame Litvinoff's) His Master's Voice (Heinemann, 
is, 6d.), which contains convincingly virtuous Bolsheviks 
and villainous counter-revolutionaries—a pleasing variant ; 
Miss Agnes Millar's the Gbole of Paradise (Hutchinson, 7s. 6d.), 
ble.” E Which has a delightful French provincial setting and a wholly 


f — "intelligible crime; Mr. Anthony Berkeley’s The Second 
Shot (Hodder and Stoughton, 7s. 6d.), which avows itself an 


Ss ¢ 


uture — “Periment in psychology, but fails, I think, to succeed with 
ryself its principal character ; and last but chief, Mr. C. S. Forrest's 
read Pain Murder (Lane, 7s. 6d.), which is the brief tale of how 
write Fe strong personality drove two others into murder, Per- 
elists BB haps it is not strictly a detective story ; but it is well worth 
other & Mading, 

peing F The remainder of the season’s issue is rather for those - 
vork, aid they are more than is sometimes believed— who do not 
d up & ¥ant originality, who prefer ‘ six more just like that,” and 


but F drink the same vintage that they had yesterday --but with 


earnest demand that the vintage shall not be inferior. Let 
them try The Body in the Road, by Moray Dalton (Sampson 
Low, 7s. 6d.), is a well-told, pleasant story with a surprise 
in its tail; The Moment After, by Virginia Tracy (Mathews 
and Marrot, 7s. 6d.), an over-excited book with a good plot ; 
and Mr. Pottermach’s Oversight, by R. Austin Freeman 
(Hodder and Stoughton, 7s. 6d.), a perfectly satisfactory 
Thorndyke. 
MarGarer TI. Cour. 


The Education of the Whole Man 


Harrow Lectures on Education: being a series of Addresses 
delivered at the first Junior Public School Masters’ Conference 
at Harrow School in January, 1930. Edited by T. F. Coade, 
M.A. (Cambridge University Press. 10s. 6d.) 

The Education of the Whole Man: a Plea for a New Spirit 
in Education. By L. P. Jacks. (University of London 
Press. 6s.) 

Tress Harrow Lectures are a portent in more ways than one. 

Sixty-four years ago Harrow produced a similar book under 

the editorship of F. W. Farrar, afterwards Dean of Canterbury, 

entitled Essays on a Liberal Education, a book which heralded 
great and salutary changes in English public school education, 
as its successor seems likely to do. Both volumes are 
collections of essays written by a variety of hands, and both 
have appeared at times of great educational ferment, when 
the public schools were at once internally very prosperous 
and the target of considerable external criticism. Farrar’s 
book threw open the doors of the public school to modern 
studies such as English literature, modern languages and 

above all science, while at the same time pleading for a 

thorough overhauling of the traditional methods of teaching 

classics and mathematics. 

A comparison of the essays of 1867 with the 1930 lectures 
on the same themes gives a measure of the progress made 
in the interval, and shows that the realities of the present have, 
in some directions, especially in those of history and geography, 
reached a point far beyond the horizon of educational idealists 
two generations back. The public schools are conservative 
institutions, and it would be a bad day for England if they 
ever became reeds shaken by every fresh wind of doctrine 
from Germany or the United States: but they change at 
their own pace and in their own time, and if anyone doubts 
that such change can be at once profound and far-reaching 
let him read the two Harrow books and mark the difference 
in their outlook and their emphasis. 

Yet there is nothing complacent in the lectures of Mr. Coade 
and the team he has got together, which embraces names like 
those of Sir Perey Nunn, Dr. Pickard-Cambridge, Professor 
Roxby, Mr. D. C. Somervell, Sir Cyril Ashford and the liead- 
master of Rugby. On the contrary, there is evidence on almost 
every page of a keen sense that we are living in a new world, 
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and that an adjustment of the public schools to this new world 
is a matter of extreme urgency. There is, for example, the 
problem, well set out in the Introduction, of the new relation- 
ship between boy and master, which is itself, of course, closely 
connected with the changes in the atmosphere of home life. 
' ©The old relationship, where it existed, was rather like that 
of father and son. Neither forgot that there was a pedestal on 
which the elder habitually lived, and on to which he could at 
any moment step if necessary. . . . Nowadays the relation- 
ship is more nearly akin to that which exists between an older 
and younger brother, and the pedestal for all useful purposes is 
gone. Nor were the problems which boys discussed very exacting 
er far-reaching; there was the usual stock answer to be gleaned 
from a book or some senior colleague if the discussion threatened 
to become troublesome. . . . ‘The situation is now completely 
altered. Boys are different in their reaction to life generally and 
to authority in particular. Numbers of them are interested in a 
more or less scientific way in questions of real complexity, social, 
ethical, moral; most of them challenge orthodoxy automatically, 
some of them to the extent of attacking venerable institutions like 
chapel services, compulsory cricket, the O.T.C.—not because these 
activities are irksome, but because they are regarded as infringing 
the freedom of the individual.” 

Another striking and most significant feature of the book 
is the prominence given to the subjects of sex and hygiene. 
Two whole lectures are devoted to sex, and the matter is 
treated with the utmost frankness and plain-speaking. Here 
is a revolution indeed! My mind goes back to my own 
public school days over thirty years ago, and when I think of 
the stuffy, not to say sultry, atmosphere in which the whole 
business was shrouded, occasionally broken by a thunder- 
storm in which individual boys disappeared from the scene 
in fire and brimstone, when I think, too, of the pathetic efforts 
of sound and earnest-minded boys to obtain even a glimmer 
of understanding of what was happening to themselves, I 
read these lectures with a deep feeling of thankfulness. And 
yet, while it is impossible to let too much fresh air into this 
particular chamber of public school life, Dr, Crichton-Miller 
seems to have been a shade ruthless to his audience, and one 
wonders how many of the junior masters at the conference, 
after listening to his horrific catalogue of schoolmasters unfit 
for their job (‘‘ the immature schoolmaster,” ‘ the self- 
important schoolmaster,’ ‘the patronizing schoolmaster,” 
«the jealous schoolmaster,” ‘‘ the Narcissan schoolmaster,” 
“the homosexual schoolmaster,’ and ‘the cruel school- 
master ”’) would catch the mood of the man who discovered 
from a medical cyclopaedia that he had every possible disease 
except housenaid’s knee. 

But perhaps the feature of the book which will most 
surprise those ignorant of the influences at present working 
in the public school world is the absence on the one hand 
of any special treatment of sport, and the presence on the 
other of no fewer than five lectures on religion. And the 
names of the five lecturers, which include those of F. R. 
Barry, the Bishop of Croydon and Canon Raven, are a 
sullicient indication that this subject is discussed as frankly 
and as constructively as the subject of sex. The volume 
as a whole is, of course, unequal, as composite volumes must 
be, but it abounds in good things, and if any may be picked 
out the two papers from which I myself have derived most 
pleasure are Dr. Norwood’s on “Unity and Purpose in 
Education ” and Mr. J. E. Barton’s on “ The Aesthetic Side 
of School Education,” which together would make the fortune 
of any symposium. 

The book, I have said, is a portent ; but even more of a 
portent is the ‘“ course” from which it sprang. One hardly 
dare whisper it: are the public schools at last awakening 
to the fact that education deserves study as a subject and 
that teaching is a craft to the learning of which “‘ net-practice ” 
and coaching are as necessary and helpful as in the art of 
acquiring “a straight bat” ? If so, then the unity of the 
teaching profession, for which Dr. Norwood so eloquently 
pleads, is within sight. For once the public schools begin 
to demand ‘ trained” teachers the older universities will 
find themselves obliged to take education as seriously as 
they take engineering or agriculture. And this in turn wil] 
react upon all other types of school, since Oxford and Cam- 
bridge and the public schools are committed by their 
traditions to what Newman called a Liberal education and 
what Principal Jacks calls ‘the education of the whole 
nan.” 

The book Dr. Jacks ha3 given us under this title, which he wishes 


———. 


to be regarded as a sequel to his Inner Sentinel, is as Vigoroy 
as stimulating, as full of ffre and of light, as his work Usual, 
is. I disagree with him here and there; he seems und 
frightened of psychology and of some aspects of the * oe 
question,” while I think he, like others, attaches overmn 
importance to that exciting though unbalanced book 
Lippmann’s Preface to Morals. Yet most that he has to &y 
is admirable and just what needs saying in our generatig 
even if it be as Dr. Jacks half admits more than once, lit, : 
more than Culture and Anarchy brought up to date. Tye 
book, too, makes an excellent companion volume to th 
Harrow Lectures, and I hope that some of the “ june 
masters” present at the “* course ” 









will find time to read iF 


Certainly Dr. Jacks will himself be reading the Lectures wilt 


avidity ; for he admires the English public schools, tht 


side idolatry, as much as any : - 
“T attribute their vitality—never so great as now” (he write 


“to the fact that they have steadily kept ‘ the whole man’ in yg) 


as their ultimate objective. They know what they are aiming at 


The ‘whole man’ means for them the English gentleman, andj)” 
would be hard to find a better meaning for the term. Nor q@)_ 


cS 


it be said of them that the * gentleman’ they produce is a typ 4 
appropriate to a bygone age, but an anachronism or a snob what” 


placed in the context of the modern world. Readers of Dr, Cri 


Norwood’s admirable book, The English Tradition in Educatin 
will have perceived that the type of gentleman which the bef 


minds in our Public Schools keep in view is appropriate not to thE 


a 


fortunate classes alone but to the whole manhood of the natio,f> 


a little too strongly flavoured perhaps with Anglican Modernim, 
and with its athletic culture too widely divorced from its spiritu) 


aims, but true in essentials to the social needs of the time, aif 


foreshadowing, though not yet achieving, a genuine co-educatin 


of mind and body. Most strongly do I sympathize with what] > 
understand to be the central aim of Dr. Norwood’s book—w> 
concentrate our national education, in all its stages and depar.— 


ments, on the training of an all-round man, who shall be, in thy 


ground-work of him, at least, what we mean by an English genth.F 


man—and find his mate, let us hope, in an English gentleman o 


like nurture. . . . There can be no doubt that our Publef 
Schools, in aiming at a human type at all, are strong precisely #) 


the point where education elsewhere, except in our older Universities 


is weak and, indeed, weakest. Our Primary and Secondary School? 


have never answered the question—What types of man or woiia 
does society need ?—but have contented themselves with the 
general ‘ diffusion of knowledge,’ irrespective of the fitness of the 
recipient for the knowledge diffused.” 


This is excellently said and may stand as a final comment) 


upon the Harrow volume, which is as much Dr. Norwood’ 
child as The English Tradition in Education. How amaze 


and delighted Matthew Armold would have been to realy 
such words from a Unitarian! It was his father who, asking > 
himself Dr. Jacks’ question, fashioned the modern public > 
school. It was Matthew Arnold himself who first saw and) 
preached the necessity of extending the fashion to all the? 


schools of the country. Our primary and secondary schook 
and our non-residential universities have made immens 
strides since he began to ingeminate ‘* Organize your secondary 
education.” But Dr. Jacks is right. What the country neeés 
above everything just now is a modern Thomas Arnold for the 


: 





day school. When he has done his work, the day schol 
will have a future even greater and more full of promis 
than the boarding school. 

J. Dover WILSON. 


Votes for Women ! 


The Suffragette Movement, an Intimate Account of Person 
and Ideals. By E. Sylvia Pankhurst. (Longmans. 21s.) 





Ir was time that the history of this remarkable movemet 
should be written, and Miss Sylvia L. Pankhurst has aceon: 
plished the task with accuracy, fairness and patience. Twenty 
years ago she herself published The Suffragette, but that coverel 


only the first five years of the movement, whereas in the 


present large volume (630 pages) we are given the full histor 
from its inception in the autumn of 1905 to the assurance 
of victory in February, 1918, and the final triumph in the 


Act of 1928. It is time the full story was told, especially 


the story of the terrible years 1906 to 1914; for the young 
generation of women are beginning to forget the devotio 
of the women who fought to gain political freedom for ther 
Perhaps no woman who did not live through that struggle 
‘an realize what it meant to sensitive, highly educated an! 
naturally polite women to suffer what the Militant Suffragis 
then suffered—the physical suffering inflicted upon them # 
public meetings, and by the crowds in the streets and parks; 
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The Times: “This book is much more than the personal story of the Neapolitan who has become a 
millionaire in the early thirties. It is the history of the rise of gangs and racket under Prohibition.’ 
Edgar Wallace: “The best, most authentic history of Chicago and its gangland that I have read. It 
is more fascinating than any novel I have read on the subject. Whole-heartedly I commend this 
amazing history of this extraordinary fellow.’ J. C. Squire, in the Observer: ‘It contains the literal 
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and, again, by the torments of prison and the abomination 
of forcible feeding. But worse still for such women to bear 
were the foul insults heaped upon them by filthy-mindea 
men as they passed, and the mockery of Members of 
Parliament and of others who jeered at them from be- 
hind the safe cover of iron railings and the police. Those 
who never realized all that, or are beginning to forget it, may 
now learn from Miss Pankhurst what the movement really 
meant to women who risked and lost their comfort, their 
careers, and even their lives in the cause of women’s freedom. 

The author would not ignore the high service of others 
who had maintained the cause before the Suffragette move- 
ment began, and others again who continued the work without 
joining the movement itself. She is entirely fair to the other 
branches, just as Mrs. Faweett was always fair to the Suffra- 
gettes, though not approving their methods. But the claim 
of woman suffrage had made little progress during the forty 
years from John Stuart Mill's advocacy up to the appearance 
of the Pankhursts, and it seems to me that but for the 
Pankhursts, the Pethick Lawrences and their adherents in 
the Women’s Social and Political Union, the question would 
still be loitering along as a subject for academic discussion. 
The women of the W.S.P.U. were the storm troops who 
rushed the position, and that very word ** rushed” recalls 
one of the scenes of the conflict and a trial in court. 

In reading the book we become gradually aware of the 
diverse personalities engaged, mainly on the suffrage side, 
but among the enemy as well. Naturally the Pankhurst 
family are the most conspicuous, and the three chief members 
of that family—Mrs. Pankhurst, Christabel and Sylvia— 
were all women of strong individuality, not by any means 
always in agreement. We see Emmeline Pankhurst, widow 
of a distinguished barrister and Radical in Manchester, whom 
she had wished to marry without legal form. She was then 
a singularly beautiful girl, and I wish the frontispiece portrait 
in the book had shown us less of the smiling grace and far 
more of the look of pathetic but invincible resolution by 
which we all knew her at the height of her power. Christabel 
was the darling of her heart, and I sometimes thought that 
affection misled her, but I have been told that the mother 
was in reality of the more iron determination in extremes. 

Christabel was indeed the darling of all hearts, and het 
influence over even the most hostile crowd was irresistible. 
Her smiling ** sonsie ” face, her youthful elegance, cultivated 
by dancing, her rapid wit and vehement repartees played 
more than music's charm upon the savage breast. As Sylvia 
here says, “* The real seeret of her attraction was her audacity, 
fluent in its assurance, confidently gay.” At their best I 
have never known a more moving speaker than the mother, 
or a more captivating and at the same time seathing speaker 
than the daughter. 

Then there was Sylvia, always rathe: kepi in the back- 
ground, though less than the other sister, Adela. Sylvia 
was the artist, not only of the family but of the movement. 
Till T read this book I did not realize how diligently she 
had studied art with scholarships in Venice and South WKen- 
sington: but I knew that her decorative work for the 
movement was always beautiful. What was more surprising, 
when the movement was drawing to its victorious close I 
discovered that the artist possessed the better judgment and 
the more lasting power. Her mother and Christabel parted 
from her, but she was not to be Ied away by any outside 
interests of war or politics from her steady aim of winning 
citizen rights for all women, and of acting as champion in 
the cause of the working people far away in the East End. 
She did not lose touch with English realities, as Christabel 
did, by escaping to Paris, nor, over-sensitive and timid as 
she did she flinch from undergoing repeatedly the 
extreme horrors of forcible feeding, which she here describes 
in terrible detail. 

The breach between Mrs. Pankhurst and Christabel on 
the one side and the Pethick Lawrences on the other, soheart- 
breaking and seemingly so fatal, is briefly explained. And indeed 
no more was heeded than the official statement at the time that 
“© The Pankhursts outlined a new militant policy which the 
Lawrences found themselves altogether unable to approve.” 
The Union's paper, Votes for Women, was handed over to 
the Lawrences, but ultimately edited by Evelyn Sharp as 
the organ of the United Suffragists. And. it her 
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suggestion that the Speaker’s Conference was Assembla) 
which, under Sir John Simon’s direction, and after M 
z.oquith’s belated conversion, led to the victorious Ay r l 
of 1918. 

Every praise is due to Miss Pankhurst for the many N 
in which she has unravelled a piece of history so complicate 
so full of personality, and still so capable of offence, Of thy 
few men who were active in the movement, the first Dlag 
naturally belongs to Frederick Pethick Lawrence, whoy 
mathematical and legal mind, coupled with a quiet COUrag, 
was of incalculable value to the movement as a who 
But the first place in Sylvia Pankhurst’s own affections ay 
esteem is evidently given to Keir Hardie, and no one coy) 
have deserved them more. Others are also mentioned yit 
an approval they will deeply value. 

Henry W. Neviysoy, 


A Multitude of Marvels ; 


By H. G. 
21s.) 


The Science of Life. 

Wells. (Cassell. 
JUDGING from contemporary “ best-sellers,” it would appear 
that the branches of science which chiefly interest the laymanar 
those which are richest in profound, and perhaps Startling, 
philosophical implications. It is almost wholly for thi 
reason that modern physics is the most popular of the science, J 
By depriving space and time of their objective reality, }y 
resolving matter into a cloud of mathematical symbols, an/ 
by hinting that something like free will lies at the basis of 
material phenomena, physics has profoundly stirred th 
popular imagination. It is evident that philosophy is sti 
one of the ordinary man’s chief preoccupations, whether o 
not he knows it under that name. Physics has usurped th 
place once occupied by biology in the public interest an} 
chiefly, we may suppose, because of its greater pbilosophieal 
interest. 


Wells, Julian Huxley, (j, p 


But is this difference real or only apparent ? _ Is it true tha! 
biology is comparatively remote from the major huma 
interests, or is it merely that it has lacked an_ expositor 
The present volume is a great help in answering this question 
The Science of Life is, on the whole, extremely well written 
It is immensely comprehensive. The sense of proportion 
displayed is remarkable, and the rarrative flow and sweep 0! 
the book is throughout first-rate. It tells the layman whit 
he wants to know in the most agreeable manner, and afte 
reading its 880 double-column pages only the most exception! 
layman would want to know any morn = Anc what carrie 
him through the 880 pages ~ What is the rea: interest of th: 
hook ? 

The chief interest of this book, it seems to the present te 
viewer, lies in the immense panorama, the multitude 6 
marvels, that is here displayed. The amazing varieties 0! 
living forms, their varieties of behaviour, habitat, and tr 
sources! The sheer profusion of nature’s invention, ® 
revealed in these pages, staggers the imagination — Th 
distances, ages, and temperatures of astronomy by their met 
monotonous swelling accumulation, soon blunt the nerve (' 
wonder, but here the marvels are infinitely various, inexhaw 
tible in ingenuity. 





The authors start their survey with the form of life we kno 
best —our own—and then give us the first broad sketch of th 
various kinds of living things. We are now in a position | 
ask how it all came about, and the next section of the book 
treats of “The Incontrovertible Fact of Evolution.” Th 
authors make it clear that they are here discussing a fad 
not a theory. Evolution, they inform us, has indubitabl 
occurred. Complex forms of life have arisen, step by step 
from simpler forms, until we get back to the microscopi 
specks that began it all. A very impressive array of evidence 
from various sources, is brought forward to reinforce thif 
conclusion. And what is the method of evolution ? How dil 
it occur? Before this question is answered we are given al 
account of the mechanism of inheritance where, for the fis’ 
time, we move in the usual scientifie atmosphere of a clear amt 
definite theory suggested and controlled by clear and definit 
experiments. The Mendelian experiments, and the theor 
of chromosomes and genes, import an agreeable quantitative 
element into this highly descriptive science. Biology, in thi 
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My Russian Memoirs 
SIR BERNARD PARES, author of ‘A 


-&f The Crime of Punishment 
MARGARET WILSON. ‘Miss Wilson 


ae writes so well that one is in danger of History of Russia.’ Sir Bernard Pares 
Of th, reading her book for the sheer joy of it. surveys the historical and political develop- 
Dla But many people will dislike it. It 1s sure ment of the twentieth century in Russia. 
Whoy Fe to be called sentimental by those whose The author is an historian who has the 
“a } minds are so warped or atrophied by advantage of having been present at nearly 
nS ani passion, prejudice or primitive impulse all the events he describes. He was in 
oul that they no longer recognise “ love and close personal relations with the most 
A with FE fine thinking ” when they see it. But our prominent characters in Russia, a relation- 
_ 8 treatment of the law breaker would be ship independent of party views, which 
7 drastically changed if every magistrate, made the frankest explanation of their 
4 teacher and clergyman could be made to views and actions possible. 
4 read and understand this book.’ The 
are Spectator 10s. 6d. net Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 25s. net 
ippear FICTION 
lanare J 


ie After Leaving Mr.Machenzie Poor Caroline 


r this 


iene, | JEAN RHYS. ‘It isa terribly sharp picture, WINIFRED HOLTBY. ‘Poor Caroline ” 
ty, bj drawn by an artist whose ruthlessness is strikes me as just right. It is funny and 
S, ant as great as her understanding. —Julia’s pathetic and true. Its characters live. 
ao" helpless state, her indifference, the squalor Its incidents convince. It conveys, with- 
_ and indignity amid which she lives, are out preaching, a _ philosophy. Miss 
we shown without the waste of a word. They Holtby can reveal personality in dialogues 
ed thi have an engrossing importance to the and convey it by direct description. She 
tan reader. ‘They seize his imagination. He is witty. Altogether this novel is at 
ane lives in this milieu willy-nilly, unable to once distinguished and entertaining.’ 
eo escape. And it has this quality, that GERALD Gou pn in the Odserver 
we : although the theme is disagreeable one ‘Miss Holtby’s characters in ‘‘ Poor 
sito continues to read to the end as eagerly as Caroline,” rounded, objective and inde- 
ston if it were a romance.” FRANK SWINNER- pendent, are as firmly centeeed ‘ia Tike 
ped ton in the Evening News as plums in a cake. This is a living 
cep ot f ‘“After Leaving Mr.Machenzie”’ isa hard, book with an astringent flavour.’ Times 
- what clean, dry, desperate book, so rigid in its Literary Supplement 
afte economy that its impressiveness seems ‘Miss Holtby has a sense of character, of 
_ almost contemptuous. Of its kind this sympathy, of fun and of the English lan- 
tin book is a flawless work of art.’ GeraLp guage.’ Sy_viA Lynpinthe News-Chronicl: 
Gou.p in the Observer ‘ It is strongly conceived, carefully planned 
nt re “Miss Rhys can write. She knows the and admirably written.’ ARNOLD 
de «i tk ‘teach wil th: Glam abew: lata tie Bennett in the Evening Standard 
a } ‘ i act ¢ sat deal of attentior 
ni boarding houses of Bloomsbury and It will attract a great Ceee Se Stee 
oe Bayswater ; she knows poverty, the and deserve to attract this attention. It 
Th poverty that hides itself behind careful calles admirable piece of work.’ I RANE 
thes make-up and a flippant manner, she OEM nn the Evening \ —_ 3 
a wastes no words, she never blunders over : Poor Caroline 1S extremely funny. 
the construction of a sentence or the V. S. Prircuert in the Spectator 
Sai measure of an emotion, she flings down ‘Miss Holtby’s gift lies partly in taking a 
of th in vivid, laconic sentences her tale of type that most novelists accept ready made, 
ion | human folly and capitulation.’ W1iniIFRED and in showing its enormously varied and 
7 Ho ttsy in the News-Chronicle 7s.6d. net complicated humanity.” Yorkshire Post 
1 fact 1° ° . ° ee 
wf The Works of Sinclair Lewis Nobel Prize Edition 
Be The complete works of Sinclair Lewis are now available, uniform in size with 
dence The Collected Works of May Webb. 5s. net each Write for Catalogue 
ae Ready on Monday Ready on February 23rd. 
w ae , 
“a Back Street A Novel by the author of Green Hell A chronicle of Travel in the 
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region at any rate, is approaching the ideals of the “ exact ” 
sciences. 

We can hardly say as much about the central biological 
theory to which we are introduced in the next section—the 
theory of evolution. The authors describe three theories of 
the evolutionary process. Lamarckism, which supposes 
that animals develop by individual effort and then transmit 
the development to their progeny, conflicts with the generally 
accepted doctrine that acquired characteristics are not in- 
herited. The élan vital theory, which supposes that there 
is a mystical drive towards development in certain directions, 
is regarded as obscure and superfluous. We are left with 
the original Darwinian theory, that evolution occurs through 
the selective action of the environment on random variations. 
The authors are doubtful whether this theory can, at present, 
be made to account for everything, but they are hopeful that 
it will do so. But this theory, even as expounded here, 
is certainly obscure. The fundamental terms are not suffi- 
ciently clear. What, for instance, is the degree of random- 
ness of random variations ? And in some cases it appears 
that a variation is really the resultant of the combination 
of a large number of elements. Such resultants, the authors 
explain, do not witness to miraculous coincidences, but are 
due to “ functional differentiation,” whereby an organism 
adapts its internal machinery to new stresses and strains, 
But is this adaptation to be taken as an irreducible fact 
about the organism ? When, for instance, the authors tell 
us that evolution * receives as natural an explanation as 
does the pressure of air through the impact of its myriad 
separate molecules, as envisaged by the kinetic theory of 
gases,” we can only conclude that ** functional differentiation ”’ 
is to be taken as being an irreducible concept like ** mass ”’ in 
physics. It is one of the fundamental concepts in terms of 
which the explanation is to proceed. If we accept these 
terms as fundamental then the theory of natural selection 
is probably a self-consistent whole. But it is by no means 
a mechanical theory. To show that evolution is a mechanical 
process all these biological terms must be reduced to the terms 
of mechanics, as certain notions once peculiar to chemistry, 
for example, are now being reduced to the terms of physics. 

The obscurity of its central theory reminds us that Biology 
is still predominantly a descriptive science, and the rest of 
this great book magnificently illustrates this cardinal charac- 
teristic. Such philosophical conclusions as can be drawn 
from this immense store-house of facts seem at present to be 
tentative and ambiguous. We may suspect that the human 
imagination must be considerably expanded before it can 
grapple with facts so numerous, so diverse, and so mysterious. 
When that expansion occurs it may well be that biology 
will prove to be, in all respects, the most important of the 
sciences. J. W. N. SULLIVAN. 


Capital Punishment 
The Death Penalty Enquiry. 


The evidence reviewed by E. Roy 

Calvert. (Gollancz. 2s. 6d.) 
Iv anyone feels doubtful about the case for abolishing Capital 
Punishment, this little book, so fair,so moderate in tone, 
should set their minds at rest. Even those who are not at all 
in doubt about the desirability of hanging murderers, who hold 
with Lord Darling that vengeance is ours and that we should 
repay rather than leave it to the Lord to do so, or who share 
Lord Brentford’s gloomy conviction that abolition would 
mean a great increase of killing, since all law-breakers would 
then carry guns—even these opponents of the change which 
Mr. Roy Calvert has been foremost in advocating might find 
in his pages cause for reconsidering their view. He takes the 
arguments for and against, and he shows how the evidence 
given before the Parliamentary Committee bears upon each. 
His own attitude is, of course, clear ; indeed, he quotes from 
his own testimony as a witness. But he gives the other side a 
square deal. He states its objections honestly. He is 
animated, it is plain, not by a desire to score in controversy, 
but to arrive at the truth. 

It is difficult in these days to make up one’s mind about 
anything. Once opinions were formed in youth and clung to 
all through life. There used to be far less argument than there 
is to-day. ‘There were fewer people who wanted to alter-the 
conditions of existence or the laws of the land. Now it is hard 


——. 
to be sure that any institution is either good or bad. §o mu 
is said and written on the one side and on the other that th 
mind becomes mazed unless one makes a special effort 4; 
discover where the balance of advantage lies. On this ques, 
tion, however, the question of depriving murderers of thes 
lives in our very barbarous and revolting way, the evidens 
recently given, as it is analysed and collated by Mr. Calver 
supports the opinion of the Spectator that the recommen, 
tions of the Parliamentary Committee should be given a try 
for five years. He is able to show that pretty well eye, 
argument used by those who are against change was Cop 
troverted by other official statements. 

For example, the Home Office in 1930 denied flatly thy 
juries were disinclined to send persons accused of murder, 
the gallows. But in 1894 the Home Office had stated that « i 
the case of murder the fact that death is the only punis. 
ment allowed by law makes juries very reluctant to convict” 
Again, while the Governor of Parkhurst Prison declared th 
effect of executions on other prisoners to be ‘ wholesong’ 
the Medical Officer at Birmingham Prison said it was “y, 
settling, depressing,” and definitely ‘bad.’ Once mor 
official witnesses maintained that some murderers oui 
never be “** reformed,”’ and that the only way to deal with they 
was to “expel”? them from the world. But a prison chaphiy 
declared that of fifteen men whom he had seen hanged, “ per 
haps half or even more might have been turned into dece 
honest citizens.” 

As for the contention that to do away with hanging woul 
lead to more murders being committed, it was shown }y 
foreign witnesses to be unreasonable—unless the Britis 
character is different from that of other civilized nation, 
One official witness did, in fact, go so far as to declare that, 
while other countries had abolished the death penalty without 
ill-effect, we could not hope to do so here, for the reason thi 
“we are a nation alone; there is nobody quite like w’ 
This witness (Captain Clayton, Governor of Dartmoor), whe 
pressed to explain this cryptic utterance, said : 

* You are dealing with the average British convict, a class (fF 
man whose temperament is perfectly different from that of th? 
American or the Swede or Norwegian or any other nation.” 
Fortunately, Captain Clayton's opinion seems to have founi 
no support. That innocent people are ever executed here wae 
denied vehemently by the Home Office. Lord Brentford sai 
that, after examining records for forty or fifty years, * ther] 
was no single case in which we could find even a suspicion" 
that such a thing had occurred. In answer to which Mh. 
Calvert quotes Lord Buckmaster’s reminder to the Committee 
that Oscar Slater was nearly hanged, yet was afterwart 
proved to be innocent ; and that a man (Habron) sentencel 
to death for murdering a policeman and reprieved on accoutl 
of his youth, was released years afterwards because the note 
rious Charles Peace confessed to the crime. Lord Buckmaste 
mentioned also Adolf Beck, twice convicted for offences ¢ 
which he was innocent, and added :— 

** Supposing it had been a trial for murder, the same eviden 
would have convicted him and undoubtedly he would have be 
hanged. And what would you have heard about him after! 
Nothing.” 

Even more alarming was the statement by Mr. Pritt, KC 
that in civil cases “ perhaps two-thirds ” of the verdicts 
juries are wrong, and that ‘ some ” decisions in criminal ca 
are wrong also. Another piece of evidence that sticks in the 
memory was given by a prison chaplain, who related hor 
on the evening before an execution he looked in on a prisoné 
who had been “ very disturbed and troublesome all day.’ 

‘As I unlocked the door, this noose (which I bring in as # 
exhibit) flicked past my face. The man told me he meant 1) 
Strangle the first person who came in and then ‘ do himself in 
‘If they want murder,’ he said, ‘ they shall have it.’ ~ 

The object of Mr. Calvert's book is to stir public opinion ® 
that the Government may be induced to put into effect the 
Committee's recommendation of a five years’ experimental 
abolition. The best way would be to bring in a Bill, or allov 
a private member to do so, and leave it to a free vote in the 
House of Commons. That would show whether there is nee 
for more “ education ” or whether the victory has been Wo! 








—_——_—_———= 
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MODERN GERMANIES 
CICELY HAMILTON 
A well-known writer’s analysis of 
some of the new forces that are 
moulding the German people, frankly 
discussing such subjects as the Youth 
Movement, the cult of the nude, and 
the attitude of the younger German 
towards ourselves. With many 
photographs. 7s. 6d. net. 


FRENCH NOVELISTS 


from the Revolution to Proust 
FREDERICK C. GREEN 
Professor Green’s earlier study, 
From the Renaissance to the Revo- 
lution, was highly praised by 
Arnold Bennett and _ other 
critics. 7s. 6d. net. 


THE MANAGEMENT OF 
YOUNG CHILDREN 
W. E. BLATZ & HELEN BOTT 
A constructive programme of child 
training, which anticipates most of 
the difficulties in the child’s 
path. 10s. 6d. net. 


New Novels 


FLESH AND BLOOD 
JOHN BROPHY 
This finely written novel, by an 
author who has been praised by many 
critics, involves a murder mystery, 
but is by no means an ordinary 
“thriller.” 7s. 6d. net. 





SOMEBODY MUST 
GUY POCOCK 
“Mr. Pocock has written one of 
those stories which put you into a 
good temper, and his collection of 
oddities is well worth meeting . . . 
good entertainment of a kind which 
is not too common in these psycho- 
logical days.” Ratprt Straus in 
the Sunday Times. 7s. 6d. net. 


SPHINX 
FLORENCE CONVERSE 
“An unusual and gay-hearted story, 
touched with a fine sense of 
beauty; witty, subtle, perceptive. 
Corin Stitt in the Sunday 
Express. 7s. 6d. net. 
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New Novels 7/6 net 


Immediate Successes 


RED 
DESERT 


HARRY EDMONDS 


Morning Post—* Shows an unfailing 
command of incident and a sure sense 
of personality. Can be cordially 
commended as an engrossing tale.” 





Sunday Times—‘“A thrilling _ story. 
Greatly to Mr. Edmonds’s credit.” 


THE FOREST 
RANGER 


BEN BOLT 
Yorks. Observer—* Entertaining from 
first to last,” 


Belfast Telegraph—‘A stirring story 
of stirring times.” 


Just Out 


The Secret of 
TRESCOBELL 


JOSEPH HOCKING 


Mr. Hocking’s skilful pen here relates 
a fascinating tale of a Cornish romantic 
mystery. 


LEATHER- 
MOUTH 


CARLTON DAWE 


A story of breathless and vivid adven- 
ture concerning the whereabouts of a 
missing millionaire. 


THE 
FACTOTUM 


WILLIAM LE QUEUX 


The “ Master of Mystery” has never 
evolved, involved and solved a set of 
extraordinary circumstances with 
greater skill or more patient ingenuity. 


SALISBURY SQUARE, LONDON, E.C.4 
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“The Rackets” 


Al Capone. By F. D. Pasley. (Faber and Faber. 7s. 6d.) 


Mr. PAstey’s sub-title, ‘‘ The Biography of a Self-made 
Man,” is very neat. It is an accurate indication of the 
biographer’s whole treatment of his subject: the book, 
throughout, being a coolly ironic, racily entertaining pro- 
duction all about—as we know—the rise of a young New 
York Italian on the stepping-stones of other people’s dead 
selves to higher things (though we must hasten to add 
that in saying this we cast no aspersion on Mr. Alphonse 
Capone’s good name, the worst crime of which he has been 
proved guilty being that he was once found in possession 
of a firearm, while two or three hundred of his acquaintances 
have been “ bumped off’ by unknown persons since he 
has been boss of the ‘ booze-running” or “ alky-cooking 
rackets”). But we can suppose that Mr. Capone is not a 
very pleasant person to have as a rival, and that at least 
Mr. Pasley makes clear. His book is an elaborate record 
not only of all that is known about “ the Big Shot’s ” public 
und private life, but of the whole of Chicago’s gang warfare 
since the sawn-off shotgun first came into fashionable use. 
Nor can there be any doubt but that Mr. Pasley has tackled 
the problem in the right way. He sets out the facts, with 
« few cynical comments, and leaves it to others to decide 
what is to be done. 

He does not leave it to the present reviewer, fortunately. 
This peaceful inhabitant of rural England frankly is just as 
much at sea on the matter as are the non-combatant 
inhabitants of Chicago itself. They would appear to be 
heartily sick of the whole business, as well as bewildered ; 
but with both police and politics hopelessly corrupt, what 
can they do? 

They are waiting, apparently, for someone strong enough 
to take their city in hand and clear it up (or for the Pro- 
hibition laws to be repealed, though that might hardly seem 
a welcome solution to everyone). Meanwhile this is the 
kind of thing that goes on :— 

“ As Lombardo and his bodyguard (the gangsters marked out 
for killing by their rivals) passed the restaurant entrance, two 
men detached themselves from the sidewalk throng, and their 
hands were in the side-pockets of their coats. They cast quick 
looks up and down the street (the rush-hour, ‘ streams of humanity 
sluicing willy nilly’ out of offices, &c.), and when within arm’s 
length, opened fire. Lombardo fell in his tracks, two dum-dum 
bullets in his brain, tho third president of the Unione Sicilione 
to die by the gun. . . This might be said to be Chicago’s 
most open gangster killing. It could hardly have been more 
public if the assassins had hired a hall. It was so conveniently 
staged that one enterprising newspaper, thanks to an agile photo- 
yrapher, was ablo to present its readers a picture of Lombardo 
and Ferraro lying as they fell, with the crowds still milling about 
them on tho sidewalk. Scores wero ready with descriptions. 
But in the end, it was written off in the familiar phraseology, 
‘Slayers not apprehended.’ ” 

They never were, or are—with about one exception a 
vear. If one of Capone’s men happens to be involved, and 
temporarily held by the police, Capone has only to ring up 
the criminal judge and tell him to let his man go. And the 
judge does, or certainly has done once—a_ now historic 
incident. Capone never really knows anything about the 
matter. He was probably sitting in his private box watching 
the dog-racing at the time of the killing, and he can prove it. 

There are four Al Capones, we are told. Al, the feudal 
baron of Cicero (the town he owns, where he has his machine- 
Al, the Michigan Avenue business man 
—hbooze and racketeer boss. Al, the Seigneur of a Florida 
estate. Al, the home boy. The home boy lives in a cosy 
little flat with his wife and son, next door to a policeman, 
and if you happen to turn up unexpectedly for supper, why, 
good old Al (he has quite a following of hero-worshippers, it 
appears) will prepare a dish of spaghetti for you with his 
own million-dollar hands. Then afterwards he will take 
you to the opera, if possible Verdi, which is his favourite. 
As another “ human touch” it may be mentioned of Dion 
O’Banion, Capone’s Irish predecessor as boss of the rackets, 
that he was very well known as a horticulturist. He loved 
flowers, could arrange a wreath of roses for one of his friends 
without shaking a single petal off—but he got shot in the 
as someone was shaking him heartily by 
grecting, ** Meestair O'Banion, my fren’.” 


gun-proof * castle”). 


back one day just 
the hand with the 


This was a method of despatch invented by the Sicilians, , 
found it most useful. Pa 
Then there are the gangster weddings, with iced (| 
ten feet high, murderers’ funerals, costing millions of dol 
to which lawyers, judges, police, politicians, all are invite 
and to which all come: and somebody else is taken f, 
ride on the way home. There are heads of police in the pie 
of the bootleggers, newspaper reporters (one, at least ; 
late Jake Lingle, * unofficial chief of police’) in the pg ‘ 
of both the police and the bootleggers, machine-gunners ¥ 
dress up as police and massacre their victims in a gare 
magistrates who—-but if anybody wants to find out ne 
about it all, he really must read this book. It is py 
posterous, puzzling, but only too true--and one can yh 
vasily have enough of such reading. F 
Let it only be noted finally that Mr. Pasley thinks ue 
present conditions may possibly prevail for another 4 
years: but that Mr. Capone may possibly be superseded 
the near future, because, as he admits, he can’t Sleep te 2 
well nowadays; he thinks crime doesn’t pay —thoush | 
has never done anything but supply a public demand, 
HM 
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Clay-footed Coleridge 


Edited by 
42s.) 


Coleridge's Shakespearean Criticism. 
Middleton Raysor. (Constable. 2 Vols. 
Ar the moment there is a great deal of cant prevalent aby 
the transcendental nature of Coleridge’s genius as a crf, 
This may be due partly to the vagaries of fashion, and par 
to the method by which he delivered himself of his oracijp 
utterances. One thinks of those closed eyes, the long pauy 4 
the booming and dooming of the voice, and the sudden rit ih” 
the cloud, through which would pour a shaft of inspieg 
intellectual subtlety that must have been reflected on ji a 
mind from some external luminary, so little did his slovenih 
semi-religious, semi-philosophical woolliness associate wi) 
these moments of marvellous clarity. j 
We now have that part of his critical activities which rei 
to Shakespeare, collected and edited with notes and a lean” 
introduction by Professor Raysor. This has been a work @ 
great difliculty, requiring years of patient labour. He hi 
ransacked the Literary Remains that were published by ty” 
poet’s nephew in 1836. Ungarbling this dubious material” 
the light of original manuscripts (just imagine the task!) 
has collated the residue with shorthand and newspaper repitt 
of the various lectures delivered by Coleridge in London af 
Bristol. Crabb Robinson’s notes and diaries have, as usu 
given the editor enormous help. How much we owe to tii 
widely-read man for our knowledge of the St. Marliy” 
Summertide of English literature! Let us hope that anol 
American scholar, subsidized by research fellowships given}, 
universities in the States by millionaires, will edit (nf_ 
Robinson, with lavish excursions into the lives of the mu 
giants with whom he came in contact. 

Professor Raysor’s work should dispel all cloudy adulai 
of Coleridge, and substitute a solid appreciation of his 10 
imagination, and the power of his penetrating mind, a pi 3 
which makes us realize that poets radiantly enter wh « 
psychologists blindly tread. We learn about the heavy 4 
sententious lectures; the unacknowledged plagiarism ft : 
Kant, Lessing, Herder and Schlegel; the special sai] 
monious manner which he used in public ; the jealous @ 
taken by him to establish his claim to be first with the» 
method of Shakespearean criticism. g 
Having thus cleared the ground, Professor Raysor et} 
the true canon of Coleridgean criticism. He begins will 
history of the rise and fall of fashions in Shakespear 
criticism, particularly the influence upon it of the chat 
from the sterile pseudo-classical thought of the Restor 
critics, such as Dryden, with its carpings about plot 
struction and the violation of the Aristotelean Unities, t0% 
new conception of dramatic art following the acting of Gam 
and the common-sense notes by Johnson, which opened! 
way for the proper Romantic critics, with Coleridge as 
Gabriel. True to their revolutionary principles, they 
their attention not to plots, but to character construct 
and the absorbing interest of the growth and clash of ii 
vidual temperaments. 
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HEINEMANN’S 
Spring Best Sellers 


iy s 


Storm Jameson’s 
A RICHER DUST. The Con- 
clusion of the story of Mary 
Hansyke, begun in The Lovely 
Ship and continued in The Voyage 
Home. 632 pages 85. 6d. 


Lorna Rea’s 
RACHEL MOON. The successor 
to Six Mrs. Greenes. Fight thou- 
sand sold in two weeks, 75. 6d, 


Mrs. Belloc Lowndes’ 
LETTY LYNTON. Acclaimed 


everywhere as her best novel since 
The Uttermost Farthing. 7s. 6d. 


Gerald Bullett’s 


MARDEN FEE. The story of a 
Southdown village by the author of 
Egg Pandervil and Nicky Son of 
Egg. 75. 6d. 


E. Sackville-West’s 


SIMPSON: A LIFE. The author 
“has created a character that will 
remain one of our fragrant mem- 
ories for many years.”—Daily 


Telegraph. 75. 6d. 


Helen Thomas’ 
WORLD WITHOUT END. 
The successor to 4s I Was has be- 
come one of the best sellers of the 
season, 6s. 


Edwin Muir’s 
THE THREE BROTHERS. 
The story of a family torn by the 
religious differences of the reign 
of Mary, Queen of Scots. 7s. 6d. 


Rufus King’s 
MURDER BY LATITUDE. “A 
story that is really first rate,” says 
Punch of this tale of crime at sea. 


75. 6d. 
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C. assell’s 


The Science of Life 


(.4 Worthy Companion to the Outline of History) 
BY 


H. G. WELLS 
JULIAN HUXLEY 
and G. P. WELLS 


350 illustrations. 912 pages. Bound in Black Art 
Canvas. {1 Is. net. 


Things I Remember 


by THE GRAND DUCHESS MARIE OF 
RUSSIA 

“ One of the best stories of pre- and post-revolution- 

ary Russia that I have ever read.” —Daily Express. 

“A really delightful book.”’-—Spectator. £1 1s. net. 


Cassell’s Dictionary of 


French Synonyms 
by PERCY O. CROWHURST 
Diplomeé del’ Universite de Lille. 
A new work of reference invaluable to all who seck 
to speak or write correct French. Shows the right 
word to use in the right place. 7s. 6d. net. 


Why lAm & Why I Am Not 
A Catholic 


Contributions by Archbishop Goddier, Father 
Ronald Knox, Hilaire Belloc, C. C. Martindale, 
Sheila Kaye-Smith, the Bishop of Gloucester, 
Professor A. E. Taylor, Principal John Oman, 
Prof, H. C. Goudge, Dr. Orchard. 6s, net. 


Detective Days 
by Ex-CHIEF CONSTABLE 
FREDERICK PORTER WENSLEY 
“ Incomparably superior to the average book about 
murderers—the book of a strong, simple, shrewd, 
courageous man.” —Couniry Life. 12s. 6s. net. 


My Eighty Years 
by ROBERT BLATCHFORD 
“A jolly, companionable book.”—Swaaday Times. 
“ Full of living portraits in the Dickensian style.”— 
Morning Post. 10s. 6d. net. 


The Human Face 


by MAX PICARD 
The pageant of human life, rich in beauty and irony, 
youth with its promise, age with its fultilment. 
Illustrated, 12s. 6d. net. 





Ready February 19th 


Rolling Home 
by Captain WILLIAM MORRIS BARNES 


The stirring adventures of a life-time spent on the 
sea, in the wind-jammer days. It is a man’s book if 


ever there was one. 12s. 6d. net, 
7s. 6d. NOVELS 
Lesley Storm DRAGON 


Earl Derr Biggers 
CHARLIE CHAN CARRIES ON 
Dashiel Hammett 
THE GLASS KEY 
Arnold Bennett 
IMPERIAL PALACE 4th ‘yipression, 
Louis Bromfield 


TWENTY-FOUR HOURS 4% impression. 
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obtains, and what influence it has had in shaping the form 
of the novel, an art form that knows no classical laws except 
perhaps in the work of Mr. David Garnett. 

Coleridge was the first critic in England to meditate over 
the characters of Shakespeare’s plays as though they were 
living people, whom one has to accept as actualities, and not 
as creatures u. the poet’s imagination. The method, in the 
hands of more s rvile minds who lack Coleridge’s power to 
correlate life anu ideas, has led to so much grovelling slavish- 
ness in the world of Shakespearean criticism that for many 
people the subject has become nauseating, and they have 
been driven cither to neglect it or to set up as reactionaries ; 
latter-day Voltaires inveighing against the barbarism of the 
poet who so superbly defied all the rules of dramatic art. 
Coleridge was saved from the dangers of undiscriminating 
hero-worship by his religious genius and a vast sense of the 
reality of principles. This sounds like a contradiction of my 
rude remarks above; but the curious thing about Coleridge 
is that he carried both the spurious and the true side by 
side, and reflected each on the other, sometimes spoiling his 
great qualities with humbug, and sometimes informing his 
humbug with the most austere wisdom of his fathomless 
personality. To quote Professor Raysor :— 

“‘ Coleridge is, at his best, fully equal or superior to Lessing, to 
Schlegel, or to any other of the critics who are described as his 
teachers. They were his teachers only in aesthetics ; in criticism 
of an actual work of art he was as original as a critic may well 
be. His originality and power were irregularly displayed because 
they were frequently nullified by his tragic weakness of body 
and will. But he should not be judged by his worst, or even by 
his average ; in criticism, as in poetry, he should be read for his 
best achievements. ‘Those do not depend upon plagiarism or even 
upon the influence of others. They are the products of his own 
superb genius.” 


— 


Ricuarp Circurcn, 


Donald Hankey 


The Story of Donald Hankey. By K. G. 

Christian Press. 4s.) 
OnE of the chief literary joys of Mr. St. Loe Strachey was to 
discover a new author. When he discovered Donald Hankey, 
Hankey had already written The Lord of all Good Life. That 
was a work, published just before the War, which had a 
considerable success with the public for which it was written, 
It might be compared with Dean Sheppard’s book The 
Impatience of a Parson. Tt displayed a certain dissatisfaction 
with institutional religion, and particularly with certain 
conventional statements of faith which neither attracted nor 
convinced the average thinking layman. It was not, however, 
until Donald Hankey had ‘‘ joined up” in the War, as one of 
the First Hundred Thousand, that he began to write of his War 
experiences, of the brotherliness of ordinary men, of the 
philosophy of a life in which war was possible, and so on, from 
the point of view of the spiritually-minded man to whom 
nothing was common. 

Mr. Strachey, getting the opportunity of publishing such 
articles in the Spectator, welcomed them with enthusiasm. He 
encouraged Hankey to write whenever he possibly could ; 
he suggested far more subjects than Hankey had time to tackle 
before his noble death in action. He invented the nomme de 
guerre, ‘* A Student in Arms.” A Student in Arms is still in 
everybody’s memory. Hankey says in his preface to the first 
volume that it was some unnamed person who made him 
begin writing the articles, but that it was Mr. Strachey who 
constrained him to go on with them, and who became the 
godfather of all. 

The book before us is a brief biography of Hankey and many 
who know the Student’s letters will be extremely glad to have 
these details of his life. Hankey was one of a large Victorian 
family, all the members of which received a religious incli- 
nation from their parents. The father was a deeply thinking 
Broad Churchman of awkward social habits, who had no power 
of communicating his thoughts to his children or helping them 
in their difficulties. They learned of the warmth of spiritual 
experience entirely from their mother. Donald, however, 
plainly inherited some of the inarticulate qualities of his 
father. When he was a boy it was very difficult for him to make 
friends. He did not attain any distinction at Rugby, and he 
said that his two years at Woolwich were the most miserable 
in his life. He felt that he was utterly unfitted to be an 


Budd. (Student 


— 
officer. Nevertheless, he served with the artillery in Maurit; 
though all the time he was tormenting himself with thoy p 
as to whether he could be more useful as a parson than . 
soldier. : 

Thus early he was systematically thinking out a oy, 
faith which would appease and convince him. It was w 
in his nature to fall down before authority ; he had jit, 
respect for dogma. He went through painful process; , 
alternating darkness and light, but by the time he returned) 
Kingland on sick leave the Army had definitely become th 
wrong profession for him. He went to Oxford and took kj 
degree, and then went to the Leeds Clergy School. His trainin! 
there was a time of disillusion. The effect of the teaching yy 
to decide him against ordination. 

To him it did not seem to matter very much precisg 
“how” he believed so long as he was convinced thy : 
Christianity in its beauty and comprehensiveness was {hf 
noblest guide in existence for any man’s footsteps. His yh 
a curious mixture of mysticism and a pragmatic belief tht 
the power of the Spirit to transform mankind could \p 
demonstrated. He had seen Christianity redeeming ma a 
Therefore he put no limit to the capacity of this power fy q 
building up the divine in man. This tentative creed, howeve 
was not enough for the Principal of the Clergy School yh 
discouraged him from taking Orders. Thus Hankey left tke 
School with a sense that devotional discipline was thougiff |} 
more important than honest thought. “El 

Then he went to the Oxford and Bermondsey Mission (te | 
ideal of which was that Bermondsey should be as instructiy 
to Oxford as Oxford hoped to be to Bermondsey) and wher} 
he had the good fortune to fall in with Mr. Alec Paterson, thE 
author of Across the Bridges, and Mr. Barclay Barron. Hef 
his one aim was to get inside the skin of those workers wif | 
lived in constant anxiety and often in want. But hop 
difficult ! He felt that his point of view could never quite: 
theirs as he could never forget that he had a material backiy 
which insured him against want. The next event in hi 
self-imposed social training was a visit, as a handworker, t) 
Australia. Soon afterwards the War came and again th 
humble conviction seized him that he was unfitted to be a 
officer. 

He enlisted in the Rifle Brigade and we may leave hima 
the point where his War experiences, begin. Enough to sa 
that his War letters, which had a vast influence, revealel 
him as a great lover of his fellow-men and also a great love 
of justice. In his writing he could cast a spell by simplicity: : 
There is nothing in his words of strain or affectation. If} 
was not nearly so shocked by the War as many who wet ; 
much less spiritually-minded it was because he thought, aif 
Christian should, that hatred was worse than the act if 
killing. He saw a world of horror, but little hatrel | 
And, besides, it was part of his creed that the body of map 
was not of great importance. ‘ True religion “—thus kk P 
summed it all up—‘ is betting your life that there is a Gol’ P 
We heartily commend to our readers this absorbing story if 
an unconventional Saint of our own dav. 
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2,000,000,000 Years Hence 


By W. Olaf Stapledon. (Methuen. 





73. 6d) & 


? 


Last and First Men. 


Tus is a sort of cosmic detective story. At any rate i) 
proved quite as exciting to the present writer as Chicap 
gang stuff; yet there is not a single character in the whok 
book. There is none of what is called “ human interest, 
although the story is concerned with nothing except the 
destiny of the human race. 

Mr. Stapledon has conceived a most ambitious project. IP 
js to tell the history of the world from the present momel\T 
until the final end and extinction of the human race. Thi” 
ultimate event does not happen for some two thousatl 
million years, that is to say, for a period four times as low 
as that which has elapsed since the appearance of life up! 
earth. The extinction of man occurs upon the planet Neptult 
after the race has migrated first to Venus and then on t'7 
Neptune, has been attacked by the forces of Mars, and hi) 
seventeen times dicd out into mere bestiality, so that th] 
last men are the eighteenth distinct species of the race. It a 
will be seen that Mr. Stapledon has set his imagination 
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The Dark Circus 
HUGH WALPOLE 


7s 61 net 


| Ready Feb. 


| Above 


BY 


The swiftly moving narrative of events during one 
evening in the London of some two years ago. The 
adventure is played entirely within the sphere of Piccadilly 
Circus, 





Ready Feb. 19 
Feb. choice of the Book Society 


i | Tobit Transplanted 


BY STELLA BENSON 


7s 6d net 


A story of life among White Russian Refugees in 
Manchuria exile in consequence of the Russian Revolution. 





Dec. choice of the Book Seciety 


22nd Thousand 


E. M. Delafield’s New Book 


DIARY OF A PROVINCIAL LADY. 
ARTHUR WATTS. 


Hlustrated by 
7s Od net 


The New Statesman: “ Miss Delafield is at her best throughout 
the book, and her wit is less acid than usual... . Mr. Arthur 
Watts’ illustrations add most remarkably to the book’s charm.” 





By Mazo de la Roche 


7s 6d net 


WHITEOAKS, 18th Thousand 7s 6d net 


JALNA 


3s 6d net 





| The Story of Fergie Bey 


With Foreword by Sir 
Illustrated, 18s _ net 


The Life of Vere Fergusson. 
REGINALD WINGATE, G.C.B. 


Manchester Guardian: “Tt contains on nearly every page some- 
thing of the stuff of history; an invaluable first-hand record.” 


_ The Daily Telegraph: ‘They are remarkable letters, full of 
tense vitality and enjoyment, telling in detail of a life where 
difficulties and dangers were commonplace and of no account.” 


_A Soldier’s Note-Book 1914-1918 


BRUSSILOV. With Maps and 


18s net 


By General A. A, 


Illustrations. 


Daily Mail: «Ay profoundly interesting book by one of the greatest 
soldiers of modern times,’ 


Germany and the Germans 


W. OD. 
10s 6d net 


By EUGEN DIESEL. ‘Translated — by 


ROBSON-SCOTT. 
Sir C. Graxyt Ropertson in The Observer: 
will be widely read. A writer who has honestly tried to think out 
things for himself can always make his readers do the same. Herr 
Diesel is that kind of writer and thinker, and one English reader 
Is grateful to him,” 


“T hope this book 
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EVELEIGH NASH & GRAYSON 


THE BLACK 
BARON 


By TENNILLE DIX 


Among all the amazing figures of fifteenth-century 
France, Gilles de Rais holds sinister eminence. The 
strange life of the Black Baron is a powerful and 
terrifying story. 


J. M. BULLOCH in the Sunday Times: 


extraordinary reading.” 





18s. 
“ Makes 


Morning Post: “This brilliantly written book .. . 
takes us nearer the truth than any other on the same 
subject.” 


CONSTANTINE 
THE GREAT 


By G. P. BAKER 


As in his earlier books on Hannibal and Tiberius 
Cesar, Mr. Baker has here accomplished with notable 
distinction the portrait of a salient and_ brilliant 
personality. 18s. 


THE WORLD'S 
HISTORY 


Vol. II.) 


By LADY TYRRELL 


This second volume of a summary of the World's 
History covers the period from the death of Alexander 
to the death of Constantine. 6s. 


PROLOGUE 
TO FREEDOM 


By MICHAEL ROMAIN 


A young wrtiier’s first novel. 





S. P. B. MAIS in the Daily Telegraph: “ Entertaining 
... subtle ... refreshing ... original . . . scholarly. 
. . . This ironic fantasy is an artistic triumph, remark- 
able alike for its humour as for its impeccable taste, a 
very rare combination these days.” 

Sunday Chronicle: “Michael Romain has a gift of 
satire... sharply and brilliantly delineated.” 7s. 6d. 


NUMBER 
FIFTEEN 


By DAVID WHITELAW 
Daily Telegraph: “A good thriller... . The reader 
will gulp down Mr. David Whitelaw’s new mystery 
novel at a sitting.” 


Evening News: “Whole-heartedly recommended.” 
7s. 6d. 


THE LISTENER 
By ALGERNON BLACKWOOD 


MICHAEL SADLEIR in a Broadcast Talk: “Mtr. 
Blackwood is an even more distinguished writer of 
macabre stories than is yet realised, and his new book, 
‘The Listener,’ is full of first-rate work.” 

Sunday Times: “Even Edgar Allan Poe never suggested 
more skilfully an atmosphere of horror than does Mr. 
Blackwood in his titular story or again in his deserip- 


tion of THE WILLOWS.” 7s. 6d. 
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prodigious task. On the whole we feel that he has risen to 
the oceasion most notably. Upon such a gigantic field there 
are bound to be passages which seem inadequate and uncon- 
vincing, but for the most part the story sweeps forward with 
the greatest élan. 

Mr. Stapledon conceives the device of giving his eighteenth 
and last race of man the capacity of moving backward along 
Time's stream, to the extent, at all events, of entering and 
affecting the minds of the men of to-day. So the book is 
nominally the work of one of the last men telling the story, 
or such parts of it as are communicable to our puny intelli- 
gences, to Mr. Stapledon by means of affecting his mind 
across the gulf of Time. Indeed, it is in playing with Time 
and making us feel the abyss which stretches forward from 
our feet that Mr. Stapledon is most successful ; for example, 
he begins his thirteenth chapter with the words: ‘ Man’s 
sojourn on Venus lasted somewhat longer than his whole 
career on the Earth.” To this, a longer story, he can only 
devote a single chapter. 

In Chapter XLV man has already arrived on Neptune. 
Ile stayed there as long as the period on Earth and on Venus 
put together. Mr. Stapledon can write well. We give a 
single example—his account of the astronomical disaster 
which drove man off Venus to take refuge on the Arctic 
plains of Neptune, by the intrusion of an astronomical body 
into the solar system :— 

“A few centuries after the settlement of Neptune had been 
completed by transferring thither all the most precious material! 
relics of humanity, the great planct itself narrowly missed collision 
with the dark stranger from space. Uranus and Jupiter were at 
the time well out of its track. Not so Saturn, which, a few years 
after Neptune’s escape, was engulfed with all its rings and satellites. 
The sudden ineandescence which resulted from this minor collision 
was but a prelude. The huge foreigner rushed on. Like a finger 
poked into a spider’s web, it tangled up the planetary orbits. Having 
devoured its way through the asteroids, it missed Mars, caught Karth 
and Venus in its blazing hair and leapt at the sun. Henceforth the 
centre of the solar system was a star nearly as wide as the old orbit 
of Mercury, and the system was transformed.” 


Fiction 
An International Batch 


The Royal Woman. By Heinrich Mann, (Elkin Mathews and 
Marrot. 7s. Gd.} 
Rudolph and Amina. By Christopher Morley. (Faber and 
Faber. 6s.) 
Marden Fee. By Gerald Bullett. (Heinemann. 7s. 6d.) 
The Garden. By L. A. G. Strong. (Gollancz. 7s. 6d.) 
Simpson. A Life. By Edward Sackville West. (Heinemann, 
Zs. 6d.) 
Wuen Jack became as good as his master the novelist was 
obliged to abandon one of his most accommodating conven- 
tions —that one in which the tragic loves of his aristocratic 
hero and heroine were paralleled by the grosser and merrier 
wooings of their servants. Contrast and pattern were there 
ready-made for the novelist, by this device of telling the same 
story on two planes, the lower emphasizing and underlining the 
higher. So valuable indeed was the device that it could not be 
dispensed with, and it is interesting to see the old pattern 
appearing in new disguises in the first three novels in this list. 
Herr Heinrich Mann’s version is by far the most ingenious, 
and his book is an excellent display of charm and virtuosity. 
He has taken the story of the Empress Kug¢énie and Napoleon 
II at the point of the disaster of Sedan, and has reproduced 
it in the lives ef a prosperous German provincial Consul, his 
romantie French wife, and a fraudulent speculator who has 
enveigled the Consul into his financial gamble . The scene is 
ina small German town. The time is the ‘seventies. The 
name of the Empress is on everyone's lips, and the Consul’s 
wife, dazzled by good fortune, living in fanciful dreams, and 
scandalously given to flirtation, resembles the Empress so 
perfectly that a play is written in which she is given the 
Empress’s role, while the fascinating speculator takes the part 
of Napoleon. Absurdly and dangerously romantic, she lives 
in the part she is rehearsing until she convinces herself that the 
speculator’s destiny and hers are tragically linked like the 
Empress’s and Napoleon’s. In a world of dreams she is on 
the point of entering into a liaison with him. Herr Mann 
knows how to give his work an air of theatricality, and one 
cannot praise too highly the grace, adroitness and economy 


7... 


Feb 


_ 


with which he has successfully accomplished a most itt 


task. > 
Mr. Morley’s Rudolph and Amina is really two storie 


: : 8 te 
scoped, and it must be reckoned a fairly amusing failure 


has taken the singularly futile tale of the first Ametieg 
musical comedy, called ‘The Black Crook,” which caused ay 
in its day chiefly because the ladies wore tights, and hy 
turned it into a kind of novel. The result is that we have 
Morley with his tongue in his cheek being laboriously facetiog 
and arch at the expense of a play that was too swect a notljlie 
of the theatre for translation into story form. 
Neither Herr Mann nor Mr. Morley have done more tight 
engage their fancies. Mr. Bullett, with commendable ambitigh 





has exercised his imagination, but it is not great enough j d 
encompass his scheme. He tells a story of incest, first in ‘ 
primitive Sussex when the sons of Koor ranged the fores! % 
like beasts ; and then, by a leap in time, he finds a rough 
parallel story in the Sussex of the eighteenth century, [ye 
flint axe of Ogo the hunter which, in the hands of his cighteeni 
century successor precipitates the final tragedy, is the lg” 
between the ages. But what a baffling, inconsequent bos 4 
Mr. Bullet has written! The episodes in primitive Sup 
are magnificent, swift in narrative and throbbing with exch” 
ment. The succeeding eighteenth-century part has sof 
beautiful and exciting passages too, but it is patchy a 
stagey. The * quaint” talk of local worthies in the vik 
inn, the sudden rap on the inn door, the handsome strane 
who comes in shouting about “this benighted place,” tye 
garrulous innkeeper, the beautiful and doubtful lady—» 
have seen all this in the Beaux’ Stratagem, The Man with 
Load of Mischief, and other costume pieces. But what iti 
all doing in Marden Fee, and from the pen of Mr. Bullet 
cannot see. Yet the book ought to be read for its seattenf. 
excitement and the freshness of Mr. Bullett’s prose. Ty 
individual chapters are good even if the sum is disappointing” 

Mr. Strong writes also of ** quaint ”’ people if you like, bp 
they are not cut out of “ tuppence coloured ” cardboary” 
They are flashing figures caught in the net of memory. Thet 
live in the intense and lovely sunlight which shines upon th 
reminiscence of a happy childhood, I think The Garden it~ 
by far the best book Mr. Strong has given us. It is ! zi 
unqualified triumph and it is written about a people, a scete 
a life which he understands with his blood. Here 
the Dublin sea coast of thirty years ago and the good, decet” 
Protestant middle class who lived by it. Seen through thy 
eyes of a visiting child who came from England every y 
for his holidays, they were idle and genial saints. Evey” 
summer there was for the child the same joy at arrival, aj” 
the same dead sadness at parting from a scene of idyll” 
happiness. It is hard to know how to indicate the quali 
of so rich a book. Certain episodes stand out for their fnge 
lively and vital narrative power: the grand cel-fishing > 
episodes off Kingstown harbour; the swimming race; tl 4 
high drama of the shooting of a marauding cat. They 
was a wonderful excursion to Dalkey island in a boat, wi” 
Uncle Ben in the bows “looking for breakers.” But hay 
¢in one capture the limpidity of dialogue, the richness 
character, the merriness of the comedy, the delicate render 
0: the continuous growth of a child’s mind, and the livig 
vividness with which the scene of harbours and mountali 
is described? I do not know if Mr. Strong has made 
drunk with delight by plying me with the magic of a wor” 
I know well, but there are passages in this book which! 
my mind might claim a place beside the childhood pages 
David Copperfield. 4 

Simpson, the life story of a ‘* Nanny,” and the account! a 
her progress from nursery to nursery until her death int 
German revolution, is a careful, subtle, but colourless boy 
Every show of passion and emotion is as gently and finhy 
ruled out of it by the author as Simpson would have rule 
it out of her nursery. She is unquestionably a real charac 
most faithfully drawn, but, except when she looked after] 
albino child, she had no very interesting charges, and ralé 3 
did anything to warrant such a devoted account of her lige 
Mr. Sackville West knows, of course, how to write Ww! _ 
sensitiveness and dignity, but his book is too desperat® 
faithful unto the good and unremarkable Simpson to be mo 
than dull. 
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wit it FIGHTING KINGS 
ave ee 
= OF WESSEX 
nl by G. P. BAKER | 
3 Au‘hor of ‘ Hannibal, ag iterius Caesar,’ 
re thy Sulla the For.unaie.’ 
nditig he A brilliant account of the hazardous adventure 
ugh by which Englishmen built up the English nation 
st j Ee out of the chaos of the Dark Ages and of the 
oa cS striking personalities who accomplished it, 
foreah opposed it, or were involved in it. A book which 
‘ugh includes in one sweep such tremendous figures as 
Te Hengist, “King Arthur,” Charlemagne, Ragnar 
eon Lothbrok, King Alfred, Archbishop Alphege, 
Cent Olaf the Holy, and Knut the Great, may well 
e lai claim to call itself interesting. 15/- net 
t both 
ae ee 
Susy] % a 
CXC Feb. 17th 
a aT 
7 a) 
ya THE HISTORY 
Ville 
a OF PEACE 
” thie 
es by A. C. F. BEALES 
it i F International Peace, though usually regarded as 
t tie E an essentially modern idea, has only reached its 
z present stage of evolution after many centuries. 
lett, The story of its past is extraordinarily fascinating 
ten and full of great and interesting figures, but 
Tie hitherto strangely neglected, for Mr. Beales’ is 
tin the first post-War book to give the full outline. 
~ 16/- net 
4 [G. BELL AND SONS, LTD.] 
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“ Limehouse Nights 


THOMAS 
BURKE 


The Pleasantries 
of Old Quong 


7s. Od. net 

















also 


THE ERL KING 
By EDWIN GRANBERRY, 


* Strangers and Lovezs.” 


author of 
7s. 6d. net 


Mr. Granberry’s latest book promises to repeat the 
success of his first, for he again tells a story of the 
Florida coast. 


CONGO GODS 
By OTTO LUTKEN. . 6d. net 


This is a very powerful and convincing tale of 
the Belgian Congo, strung on two parallel threads 
of life—the one Belgian, the other native. ‘The story 
is thrilling and works up to its climax without 
forcing of incident or language. 






































Three New Novels 





KOSTIA, THE COSSACK 
By GENERAL P. N. KRASSNOFF 
A brilliant outpouring of the pageantry of old 
Russia and the pomp and carnage of war, a tale 
of life in the Capital and on the Steppes and, 
primarily, of the Cossack bands, in all their 
extraordinary vitality, fearlessness, cruelty and 
effectuality, 


12s. 6d. 


By IVAN NAZHIVIN 
“Man and dog creeping by dark hillocks and 
pools of snow and forest and flooded river trans- 
port the reader to that vast, remote landscape 
from which huntsman and fisherman must carry 


? 


away unforgettable beauty with their prey.” 
‘—New Statesman. 
7s. Od. 


SOLDIERS — AND WOMEN 
By OTTO BERNHARD WENDLER 
Translated by I. F. D. Morrow 
The first novel to deal with this particular sub- 
ject. Through the personal tragedies of the 
characters we sense the great tragedy that arose 
from the enforced separation of the sexes during 
the war. 


7s. 6d. 
GEORGE ALLEN & UNWIN LTD 





























NOTABLE NOVELS. 
THE SMALL DARK MAN. 


By Maurice Walsh. 
The Key Above the Door.” 
‘One of the freshest 


3/6 net. 
Author of “ 
The Spectator says: 
been our joy to read.” 


THE KEY ABOVE THE DOOR. 


By Maurice Walsh. 3/6 net. 
A Notable Tribute from Sir J. M. Barrie. 
Dear Mr. Walsh,—‘ | am enamoured of your book, and stop 
to give you three cheers.”’ ours sincerely 
(Signed) fi | M. BARRIE. 


WHILE RIVERS RUN. 


By Maurice Walsh. 3/6 net. 
Walsh's second novel has given me genuine 
vloriously alive.” 


hooks it has ever 


ih: 
A story whose characters are 


Punch says: 
entertainment, 


KING OF THE HIGHLAND HEARTS. 
By Winifred Duke. 3/6 net. 


Times: ‘ As a study of Charles Edward it is admirable.” 


SCOTLAND’S HEIR: Wae’s Me for 


Prince Charlie. 
By Winifred Duke. 


“ One of the finest historical novels in the language. 
—-Sir JOHN ROSS. 


THE BRIGHT EYES OF DANGER. 


By John Foster. i net. 


Deals with the entrancing period of **‘ The Forty-Five 


AT THE BACK O’ BEYOND. 


By Richard Remnant. 
The hero of the book seeks adventures in the 
regions of ilindustan, 
Indian Review: ‘In all the stories the author carefully pre- 
serves the local col our and takes pains to impart a sustained 
interest to the soul-stirring adventures.’ 
The stories are of special interest in vi 
situation in India. 


W. & R. CHAMBERS, LTD., 
LONDON & EDINBURGH. 


3/6 net. 


7/6 net. 
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New Novels 


RAGGED BANNERS. By Ethel Mannin. (Jarrolds. 7s. 6d.) 
—Miss Mannin forces her voice to so unnatural a 
pitch that she has only herself to blame if the rags of her 
story are more apparext than the banners. 


AUGUST. By Pansy Pakenham. (Duckworth. ‘7s. 6d.) 
—A brief but searching Odyssey among the intelligent- 
sia, enlivened by easy, terse, and natural dialogue. 


LETTY LYNTON. By Mrs. Belloc Lowndes. (Heinemann. 
7s. 6d.)}—More than an exciting murder story, more 
than a subtle portrait, this book shows Mrs. Belloc 
Lowndes’ unusual powers at their fullest and happiest 
extent. A really excellent novel. 


THE SHORN LAMB. By William J. Locke. (The Bodley 
Head. 7s. 6d.)—All the qualities which won Locke 
his immense following are here: the ease of manner, the 
human sympathy, the humour, and the very personal 
blend of daily life with fairy tale. 


TWO FAMILIES. By Archibald Marshall. (Collins. 7s. 6d.) 
—One English family went up, the other down, till 
after fifty-five years they had changed positions. A full 
and absorbing story. 


MILORD AND I. By Anthony Richardson. (John Lane. 
7s. 6d.}—A stable boy whose refined impulses suggest 
a mystery, wins the hand of Milord’s niece. A pleasant, 
rather colourless romance. ‘* Jeffery Farnol ” without the 
costume, and less exciting. 


ANOTHER MAN’S POISON. By Nerina Shute. (Grant 
Richards. 7s. 6d.)—This futile story of domestic crises 
at home and in “ boy-crazy”’ Hollywood ends _ senti- 
mentally in a Bloomsbury flat. It is not everyone’s meat. 


THE IMITATION MAN. By John Hargrave. (Gollancz. 
7s. 6d.)}—One is uncertain whether the life story of this 
passionless laboratory-made man is intended as a satire 
on our mechanical age or is an exercise in highly original 


ingenuity. 
SAML. PEPYS, LISTENER. By R. M._ Freeman. 
(Hutchinson. 7s. 6d.)—-This amusing diary of an up-to- 


date, radio-struck Pepys offers some good entertainment 
to those of its readers who do not shudder at the sacrilege. 


PROLOGUE TO FREEDOM. By Michael Romain. (Nash 
and Grayson. ‘7s. 6d.)—A clever first novel of the shabby 
smart set. Wit coruscates on every page; so much 
so that the half-witted hero is a welcome relief, and 
becomes almost lovable. 


DWARE’S BLOOD. By Edith Olivier. (Faber and Faber. 
7s. 6d.)—A novel of unusual distinction on an unusual 
theme which it would be unfair to divulge. <A delicate 
tragedy of heredity and temperament. 


THE BACK O° BEYOND. By Richard Remnant. 


(Chambers. ‘7s. 6d.)—Tired of sitting ‘‘ soberly but 
exquisitely dressed” in a Piccadilly flat, Captain 
Reginald Rymington swears a manly oath, quotes 


Kipling and goes off.to fight man-eating tigers in ** sun- 
struck Hindustan.” 


AN INNOCENT CRIMINAL. By J. D. Beresford. (Collins. 
7s. 6d.)—A pretty love affair, a pretty murder mystery, 
a pretty predicament for the hero—it has been done 
before and will be done again, but seldom better than 
by Mr. Beresford’s practised pen. 


DREAM, OR THE SIMIAN MAID. By S. Fowler Wright. 
(Harrap. 7s. 6d.)—Its pedigree is by. T'he-Time Machine 
out of Blue Lagoon. Two modern lovers, transformed 
by a magician (the Wellsian scientist is now démode), 
woo one another as cave-man and simian. 





THE DOGS. By Ivan Nazhivin. (Allen and Unwin. 7s. 6d.) — 
The story of the Russian Revolution seen through the 
eyes of dogs. A brave but ultimately wearisome attempt 
at a canine four de force which looks to lose much in 
translation. 


HEYDAY. By Anthony Gibbs. (Hutchinson. 7s. 6d.)— 
Mr. Gibbs’ latest novel has all the recognized ingredients 
of the high-class magazine romance—the stage, the War, 
cocktails, fond parent, pert Miss,-and gallant aviator. 


NUMBER FIFTEEN. By David Whitelaw. (Nash and 
Grayson. 7s. 6d.)—Margery Glyn becomes involved in 
“a mystery in the attempt to pay her brother's debts, 
and extricates herself by pluck and general attractive- 
ness. A simple story simply told. 








—. 
Some Books of the Week ff 
Tue very great soldier and administrator, who is know J) B; 


Constantine the Great, was as treacherous and as yoij, 


scruple as any of his contemporaries or predecessors, 3, oe 
he had the insight to discern that in Christianity there hy, 
great force making for morality and order, and therefor {J “6 | 


political well-being, and the wit to use that force fo, 
purposes of the State, instead of trying like others of his yf ] 
to stamp it out by violent persecution. The reforns fy 
Diocletian had succeeded in staying the tide of chaos ty 
threatened to engulf the Roman Empire, and Constantine} 
calling to his aid a fresh and vigorous moral force—hingfed) 
probably a nullifidian—added further stabilization to 
Imperial fabric. He goes down to history then as the { 
statesman who extended official sanction to the Christiy 
faith and also as the economist who first tied the cultivaty 
to the soil, and was thus the initiator of European serfig 
And, of course, he was the founder of Constantinople, 
whole situation is one which is eminently susceptible of 
psycho-historical treatment which Mr. G. P. Baker so sucog 
fully affects, and his Constantine the Great (Nash and Graysy 
18s.) falls worthily into line with his two previous studies ¢ 
Tiberius and Hannibal. 


Certainly a sadist and probably afflicted with Teligiog 
mania as well, Gilles de Retz or Rais, who was a comrade 
arms of Jeanne D’Arc’s, was hanged and burned at Nantes} 
1440 for the alleged murder of some 140 children who 7} 
victims to his unnatural lusts and sorceries. That is, in bigB |! D 
the story round which Mr. Tennille Dix, an American, yh] 
written his Black Baron (Nash and Grayson, 18s.), eking if} 
out with a prodigious quantity of padding mainly in the sha) }) 
of imaginary conversation. It is an unsatisfactory volumf” 
If the author intended it for fiction, as large parts of it obvious >” 
are, it would have been better to have said so. If it is mewh” 
as a serious historical study, then we ask for some accountdy” | 
its provenance and for a bibliography. Also we should hayf- 
expected the author to note that the whole story is, historicahf }} 
speaking, suspect. For the rest, the book is written in a styf— }} 
alternately flat, or frothy and turgid, and it contains flagraif® |) 
illiteracies and many verbal horrors. A single specimen ofitf” 
style will suffice. One of the Baron's confederates, who hij 
been helping to cremate the bodies of the child victims, ij 
described as ** breathing the hot air of the incinerating chambey 
in avid gulps.” The publishers call special attention to thy” 
“high and austere art” of the book, but tastes differ. E 

* * * 3 

“TJ have a theory that however much you rebuilt it, yy” 
can never eradicate from any part of London the influent) 
of its past associations.” The words occur in St. Joh) 
Adecock’s posthumous London Memories (Hodder ay 
Stoughton, 7s. 6d.). Adcock was a Londoner —perhaps, wil)” 
the late Pett Ridge, the last of his kind —in the tradition (> 
Johnson, Lamb and Leigh Hunt. So intimate was his know 
ledge of London, and so steeped was his imagination init) 
history—particularly its literary history—that its famoy 
ghosts easily survived for him the destruction of their dP 
haunts. So rapidly, however, has London grown of recip 
years, and so revolutionary have been the alterations whit 
it has undergone, that the average man becomes increasing > 
dependent upon books for the imaginative rec onstructioné 
its past. Among the works available for the purpx 
London Memories should take high and permanent mip 
Into its chapters—dealing with London period by petié 
from the Middle Ages to the present day—Adcock has cP 
centrated the enthusiasm and the study of a lifetime; oF S; 
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— 


mee 
——— 


the book, illustrated by his brother, Mr. Frederick Adodh 
forms a fitting and delightful monument to his memory. 
* * %* * 

One can, of course —Mr. Chesterton has told us so—go"'f 
Birmingham by way of Beachy Head, but it is not the-ordinty” 
route. Nor in these days of expeditious travel is it customiy 
to make a journey to China by way of Transylvania, th 
Thracian Fells, Aleppo, Damascus, Bagdad, Kerbela (wh) 
Husein, the martyr, fell in battle) and down the Baluchisé) 
coast. But that is Professor Toynbee’s business, and, hf 
takes time to chat pleasantly about cach of his halts, it) 
also our good fortune. He does, however, get to China iy 
last. What do we get out of this wise, witty and graph 
book, which is called A Journey to China or Things which 
Seen (Constable, 15s.) ? Many pleasant wayside pictures! 
begin with, and then a just admixture of pregnant thought 
For example, that ‘ police-o-cracy, the dominant featute 
the Turkey of ’Abd-al-Hamid . is equally great in th : 
Turkey of Mustafa Kemal.” That “ the present equilibri(] 
between Englishmen and Iraqui is wonderful, but not stabley> 
That the * Far East is as a civilization one and indivisible 3 
And finally, that ** the crucial struggle in India to-day 18% 
a conflict between Indian and Englishman, but a war in? 
Indian’s own soul between two civilizations.” = 

(Continued on page 252.) 
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Built by engineers, and backed by 
all that British engineering skill 
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[ Nottingham 
75141/2, Stand: Shepherds Bush 3213. Codes: Al West. Union; 
ABC (Sth ed.); Marconi Int. (Vol. 1). 


Telegrams: Nottingham. 
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A Novel by 
JOHNHETT 
7/0 
[his is a first novel, original and thought-stinulating, 
in which the whole human race is concerned. 
The world is revolutionised, without 
bloodshed, without class hatred, 
and war is abolished, by 
spiritual forces. 


March 13 


CUPS of FATE 


A Romance by 


ELIZABETH M. WEALE 


Author of “ Sword and Scythe” 
//O0 
Out of the glamour of warfare and revelry comes the 


story of a fateful love, which brought in 
its train a paradise of happiness 
and an inferno of 
| sorrow and hate. 


THE C. W. DANIEL COMPANY 
46 Bernard Street, W.C.1 
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FOUNDED ON FACTS 


Classic's acceptance by discerning smokers is 
founded on the facts it puts forward . . its 
{flavour and comforting smoothness, its cool, even- 
burning goodness . . qualities men have sought 
so long . . qualities left for Classic to perpetuate. 


CLASSIC 


CURLY CUT TOBACCO 


1 OZ. 10d: 2 OZ. TINS 1/8: 1 LB. JARS 13/4 (No Charge for Jar) 


SEND A POSTCARD FOR A FREE SAMPLE to the Manufac- 
=. Cohen Weenen & Co., Ltd.,52, Commercial Rd.,London, E.1 
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Travel 


[From time to time we notice in this page travel books and pub- 
lications sent to us by travel agencies and shipping companies which 
we think may be of interest to readers.—Ep. Spectator.] 


Te > 
“Citta Morta 

Tray can never be quite the same to you after having seen 
Paestum. In that place of broken stones you are in the 
presence of Old Things. Their isolation, their desolation, 
cuts you off from the little fretful noises of the everyday 
world. Almost you are aware of the dim shapes of the Ancient 
Gods ; you hear in the wind an immense and divine music. 

I was fortunate in my companion: a man who loved the 
sweet earth and the lovely labour of peasants. The day was 
perfect for our long drive. We had spent the night at Signor 
Caruso’s hotel at Ravello—surely one of the pleasantest 
hostelries in Italy. A place of gentleness and comfort, of 
fragrant wood fires, ambrosial food and ancient wine. 

Down the hill to Amalfi, through the terraced lemon groves. 
Just now they are all covered with branches, spread on 
chestnut poles, against the cold of winter. From Amalfi 
southwards is a winding, smoothly tarmaced coast road. 
I think it is finer than any part of the Corniche. There are 
no tramlines nor railway between road and sea; no stiff 
rows of imported palms, but the beautiful unspoilt vegetation 
of the coast, and everywhere a glowing, vital peasant life. At 
Minori, macaroni was spread on sacks drying in the sun. 
Girls with linen-coiffed heads, bright blouses and dark skirts 
carried water in graceful terracotta jars, or wine in narrow 
Roman barrels. Carts piled with brushwood passed us, their 
wheels painted with scarlet patterns, and drawn by three 
horses abreast. The central horse had a collar surmounted 
by a tall mitre-shaped ornament of white metal. This 
usually bore the image of a saint, and was hung with bells, 
elaborately worked and chased. 

We drove through Vietri, where they make majolica, and 
into Salerno, once Robert Guiscard’s capital, now a thriving 
market town. After Salerno the mountains go back from the 
sea, and you come out to a great windy level. 

Many men have sung the delights of hills and the sea; but 
few the high romance of great plains. Not all are romantic ; 
the Plain of Lombardy is a glaring brazen place, with little 
to make you love it; but Sedgemoor, the great plain of 
Hungary, and now the Battipaglia level—these touch the 
heart with their mystery and their magic, after familiar 
undulations. 

Near Salerno the plain is a great market garden, and every 
inch is cultivated. We saw men ploughing with a pair of 
oxen and a wooden plough, much as the autocthonie inhabi- 
tants must have ploughed, centuries before the Greek and 
Roman came. Outside wheelwrights’ shops were great 
cartwheels, newly painted with gay and careful designs ; in a 
little village piazza a piper was playing a strange sweet tune 
to the Immaculate Virgin—his remote forefathers probably 
played the same tune to Demeter. 

As the plain widens agriculture gives place to the tending 
of flocks and herds. Here are sparse houses and grass lands, 
and the unfamiliar sight of animals grazing in the open- 
unfamiliar, that is, to one accustomed to the stalled beasts 
of the terrace country. The sheep had already dropped 
their lambs. We passed one magnificent herd of goats, and 
began to see the shaggy buffaloes that were brought here by 
the Arabs from Africa. In one large village were men in 
boots and breeches, riding small but well-conditioned horses : 
flving high was a falcon ; outside a butcher’s shop the carcass 
of a wild boar. Nine hundred years ago, perhaps, Norman 
knights rode out here from Salerno, and loosed their hawks 
against the herons. 

Those peasants on the plain seemed to me symbolical 
figures. ‘They achieved a unity with the earth; their lives 
were rhythmical, even inevitable. They were immensely 
significant, terribly aware always of eternal things—eating 
and drinking and working. being born, having children and 
dying. Yet utterly unaware of the fret and fume of the 
mechanical, restless, worrying world of the cities. One won- 
dered what their leisure was like, whether they dreamed and 
vearned for unattainable delights, or whether they were 
content with those simple primitive things, and the practice 
of a traditional religion. 

And then, gaunt and golden, we saw the temples of the dead 
city of Paestum. The wind blew chill, rustling the grass and 
the stiff leaves of the asphodels, those flowers of death that 
always seem to grow round shrines deserted by the Gods. 
There was not much colour in the landscape, except for the 
deep blue of the distant sea, and the lighter blue of the wild 
chicory. Of those three temples the temple of Poseidon must, 
of course, take first place. It is the best proportioned, and far 
the best preserved. Its Doric columns of weatherworn 
travertine have an indescribable glow of rosy .gold. We 
were fortunate in being alone. There was no cackle of voices 
lo breek the desolation. In the December sunshine, the 





Samnian mountains loomed jagged and terrible. At 
feet, a lizard flickered over a broken fluted column: | 
away was the thin melancholy magic of a pipe. It is q strap 
awe that comes to you in a Greek temple; quite differs, 
from what you feel in the shadowed grandeur of a cath a 
Something wild and windblown, gray-eyed, desolate any 
forlorn. 

Close to the temple of Poseidon is the so-called Basilig 
obvious miscalling of what may have been a temple to Dems 
and Persephone. It is paler, and its proportions less fit: 
losing its pediments, too, has taken from its majesty. Strep 
between these two temples and the temple of Ceres are thy 
ruins of altars and houses, streets and porticoes, and thy 
semicircle of a theatre. Once there was gracious Greek jj 
here, feasting and song and dancing, sacrifice to the Sea ¢ 
and to Mother Earth ; now, nothing remains but the broj, 
stones; rank grass, and shaggy, grazing buffaloes. 

Seaward, they are excavating the wall and the harbour ¢ 
the city. The wall is of huge unmortared blocks, you can 
the paved road down to where once was the water, the iny 
and the outer harbours. We tried in vain to beg an ancient (00 
from the workmen, and looked longingly at graceful amphory 
that they had found. 

The sun was veiled, the wind blew chill across the y 
marshes as we turned homewards from that other-work 
place. Ahead of us, at dreaming Ravello, was a friendly, home 


world of a bath, food and drink, red flames that roared up ty 
Our eyes were tired yet glad at the fine thinght 


chimney. 
we had seen. 


Paestum can be reached by rail from Naples, but it is a ly 


slow journey, entailing a change and a long wait. Far ti 


pleasantest way is to take a car to Amalfi or Ravello, and ste 


the night at either of those places. The car from Naples co 
250 lire—about £2 14s. At Amalfi is the famous Hotel 4 
Cappucini, where a room and a day’s meals costs 50 lire ay 


upwards. At Ravello, at the Hotel Belvedere Caruso, the pri 


is from 40 lire. From either of these places, a car to Paesti 


and back costs 250 lire. 


GEOFFREY HoLpsworm, 


[The authorities in Italy have lately been doing everything 
There have been reductiof” 
in railway fares and hotel charges, improvements to roakf- 


possible to encourage tourists. 


tipping has been abolished, and so on. Full information ca 


be obtained from the Italian State Railways Official Agency 
16 Waterloo Place, London, S.W.1, who also. supply i 
booklet, Winter in Italy (2s.), to assist the intending visitay 


—Traven Ep. Spectator.] 


General Knowledge Questions 


Our weekly prize of one guinea for the best thirteen Question> 
submitted is awarded this week to Rev. F. P. Gent, 28 Chilten 


Road, Hitchin, Herts, for the following :— 


Biblical Questions on Preachers and Preaching 


1. Who was the first preacher of whom we have any record ? 
2. What book in the Bible is entitied ‘‘ The Preacher” ? 
3. Who fell asleep whilst listening to a sermon ? 
. To whom did Christ preach after His death ? 
. In what Continent were the apostles forbidden to preach! 
. Where is it said that the Gospel was preached to every creatitt 
under heaven ? 
7. Where does a preacher claim that he was King of Israel? 
8. Who was the preacher who ran away from duty and got ali 
surprise ? 
9. To what Old Testament character was the Gospel preached! 


S: St hm Se 


10. Where do we find that the Gospel was preached to the deal) 
11. What heavenly being was a preacher of the everlastitit 


Cospel ? : 

12. Who justifies the remuneration of preachers ? 

13. Who was the preacher whose imprisonment furthered ¢! 
cause of the Gospel ? 


Answers will be found on page 252. 








HOLIDAY ITINERARIES 


are gladly prepared 


Free of Charge 
by the Travel Manager of ‘‘ The Spectator.” 


All you need do is to send him a few rough ideas of yout 
requirements and he will do the rest, even to the booking of you 
tickets and ho%el accommodation, 

It does not matter whether you wish to go on a sea cruise, 4 
Continental holiday, a motor tour in Britain, or whether you att 
coming home on leave. 


Write to-day to The Travel Manager, The Spectator, Ltd, 
99 Gower Street, London, W.C. 1. 
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A PLAN TO BRING GREATER HAPPINESS 


AND PROSPERITY TO THOUSANDS OF 


MEN AND THEIR FAMILIES 


TALK IT OVER 
WITH YOUR WIFE 


— it will solve many of 
your financial problems 


Money enters into all your hopes and aims. The 
education of your child, the buying of your 
house, the extension of your business, and, 


finally, your retirement from business. How are 
you to get that money? 

May we show you the way? May we show you 
how you can make sure of a substantial Capital 
Amount ten years from now, with another and 
larger sum five years later and a very much 
larger sum five years after that? 


START THIS “THREE STAGE” 


PLAN NOW, TO SECURE YOU 
3 CASH PAYMENTS— 


fAAO AT END OF 


10 YEARS— 


a further 


AT END OF 
153 YEARS— 


£460 


and a final 


AT END OF 


FO4T A 2 YEARS 


Irom your first deposit your life is insured for 
£2,000, That sum, plus accumulated profits, 
will be paid to your family should you not live to 
enjoy the benefits yourself. 

You will save Income Tax on every deposit— 
thus adding to the profits of the Plan. 

The Plan applies at any age and for any amount, 
the figures above being based on age 35 at present 
bonus rates and maturity dividends. 

Behind the opportunity are assets exceeding 
£116,000,000, the investment of which is under 
Government Supervision. It is an opportunity 
not to be missed. Let us send you the full Plan, 
adapted to your own age and requirements, even 
though the amount you can spare from your 
income for the purpose is only small. You incur 
no obligation, 


CUT OUT AND POST TO-DAY 








To H. 0. LEACH (General Manager), 
SUN LIFE ASSURANCE Co. of CANADA 


(Incorporated in Canada in 1865 as a Limited Company), 


13 Sun of Canada aes Cockspur Street, Trafalgar Square, 
ti) 


ndon, S.W. 1. 
Please send me further details of your “Three Stage” 
Plan. 
ARNE dnu.avadscacaaveteaseeoaecumessec ut ove Nice ect aeTe wa cee eee 
(Mr., Mrs., or Missy 
PGA GES x iccaccca whan ce hamscawaceepcaasceee amnion ee anesseaeiuoeeinncoennuestne 





Occupation 


Pat Ie SOR DIR aio wsuiscssvee cncerwen cv ovens Geonoae mommeiieoee seein 
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Finance—Public & Privat 
The Australian Crisis 


From time to time I have felt it necessary in these coh 


to draw attention to the serious character of the finangiy 
and exchange crisis in Australia, and have been obligg 
to emphasise the extent to which that crisis was, in pitt 


ae 


occasioned by, and to an enormous extent aggrayaj— 
by, Labour politics or Socialism in Australia. It may) 
doubted whether a political party has ever imparted 


more serious blow to the credit of its own country, a 


incidentally to the credit of the Empire, than that whic 


has been imparted during the past week by the Laboy 
Government in Australia. 
it is only Mr. Lang, the Premier of New South Walk 


who is alleged to have suggested a tampering with yb 


tralia’s full liability on its external debt, and that }; 
Seullin, the Commonwealth Premier and the Premie 
of the other States promptly repudiated Mr. Lay 
but the fact remains that by repudiating the ag 
ment at one time made after Sir Otto Niemeyer’s yisi 


I know it may be said thf 





and by adopting a programme of a semi-inflationay 
character, a continuance of the power of Australia ; 
bear her external debt seems 
jeopardised. 

Here, at all events, is a brief record of recent mov. 
ments in Australian securities, the first column giving th 
highest point of the last three years and the secon 
column giving the quotations at the time that th 
Niemeyer programme was accepted by the Commonweat 
Cabinet and the other States, while the third column give 
the approximate price at the time of writing: 


Commonwealth of Australia 6% Stk. 164 993 83 
Do. 5% 1935-45 100} 93 73 

Do. 5% 1945-75 101% 914 0 

New South Wales 4°, Ins. we ; - 824 72) 50) 
Do. 3% ase 87 87 6 
Queensland 4° Ins. 1940 ; 83} 764 56 
Do. 5° Ins. 1940 a 100 904 67 

S. Australia 5% 1932-42 ae 100 914 69 
Victoria 43% 1940 96 83 59 
Do. 52% Cons. 1945 100} 90} 67 
W. Australia 44% Ins... ee 92 82 60 
Do. 5% Ins. 100! 89 69 


In view of the fact that something 


be it noted, still stand in the trustee rank—it is no 
surprising that this colossal fall in prices should hav 
occasioned something like dismay in the minds of Britis! 
investors and British trustees. We live, however, ii 
times when something like two columns of popular nevs 
papers are given to the birth of twins to a criminal i 
prison, while events which mark not merely colossal loss 
to British investors but real decadence in Empire pt 
sperity receive scant notice. 
DisapPpoIinteED Hopes. 

It will be noted that the second column of the fore 
going table, the date for which was towards the end ¢ 
August of last vear, shows that prices up to that poill 
had not fallen very greatly, and the point is important 
bear in mind because there is no reason to suppose thi! 
the position as then examined and reported upon bi 
Sir Otto Niemeyer contained any more favourable ée 
ments in it than those of more recent months. — Prices 
however, rallied in August, because it was thought thi 


the Australian Government was genuinely convinced Of 


the urgent necessity for immediate drastic economies I 
national outlays, and for the necessary wage reductio 
to adequately lower costs of production. In this, howevtl 
it turns out that British investors were mistaken. Mb 
Scullin, immediately after the agreement had _ bee! 
reached accepting the proposed reforms, sailed for th 
country to take part in the Empire Conference, and ! 
had no sooner departed than, under the lead of Mr. Lat 
a vigorous Labour propaganda turning down the Niemey" 


like €500,000,000 cif 
British capital is invested in Australian securities—whieh,f 





I 


| THE ¢ 


likely to be graveif 





programme was set in motion. Even at that stage the 
was vague talk by Labour extremists of repudiatilt 
Australia’s obligations, and Mr. Lang so far persuade 
the electors of New South Wales that the Niemey" 


(Continued on page 251.) 
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COMPANY MEETING. 





| THE GAS LIGHT & COKE COMPANY 





COMPANY’S BUSINESS 


“SOUND TO THE CORE” 





GOVERNMENT BOOSTING OF ELECTRICITY 





A VIGOROUS PROTEST AGAINST DISCRIMINATION 





SIR DAVID MILNE-WATSON’S SPEECH 


Tur ordinary general meeting of the Gas Light and Coke Company 
was held on the 6th inst. at Horseferry Road, Westminster, S.W. 

Sir David Milne-Watson, LL.D., D.L. (the Governor), presided. 

The Secretary, Mr. W. L. Galbraith, read the notice convening 
the meeting. The report and accounts were taken as read. 

The Chairman said: I propose first to deal with the capital 
account. We have expended during the year a total of £1.005,000. 
We have depreciated our ships and stoves by £117,000, making a 
net increase in the capital of £888,000. 

Expenditure this year has been exceptionally heavy, partially 
due to the large number of mains which have had to be laid in 
the areas we have taken over in recent years—Brentford, Grays and 
Pinner—and also to the work we have done at the request of the 
Government in respect of gasholders, mains and other plant. 


An Excertionarty Minp YEAR. 

You will have scen from the report that we have experienced 
a decrease in business of 24 per cent. During the second half of 
the year the increase in our business was normal, but it was not 
sufficient to make up for the decrease in the sales of gas during 
the first part of the year, when we experienced exceptionally mild 
weather. In the year 1929 wo had an abnormal increase in tho 
first six months of over eight per cent. owing to the severe climatic 
conditions then prevailing and, therefore, it was only to be expected 
that with a mild winter in the following year there would be a 
falling-off in gas sales. There is no reason, therefore, for anxiety 
with regard to the company’s position. During the year we had 
an addition of 25,000 consumers and sent out 90,000 additional 
gas appliances. ‘This is eminently satisfactory, and in due course 
we shall reap the reward. 

The decrease in gas sales cost the company £180,000. 

The cost of coal was more by £75,000, due chiefly to the fact 
that the percentage of coal gas made was larger than in the corre- 
sponding period. ‘This led to a reduction in the proportion of water 
gas made and there was a saving of £52,000 on oil. 


SERVICE TO THE CUSTOMER, 

The large figure spent on repairs and maintenance of mains and 
service pipes, repair and renewal of meters and stoves is an indication 
that the company is pursuing its established policy of giving satis- 
faction to its consumers. Kentals of meters and stoves show a 
satisfactory increase. With regard to residuals, coke and breeze 
show an improved position, having brought in over £100,000 more. 
Tar and its products were not so satisfactory, and the revenue 
from them shows a reduction, a matter which we hope may be 
remedied in future years. ‘The one feature which is thoroughly 
unsatisfactory is sulphate of ammonia, on which, in 1929, we made 
4 profit of £77,000, and last year a loss of £16,000. For this un- 
pleasant result the company is in no way responsible. 


THE UNSATISFACTORY SULPHATE MARKET. 

The unsatisfactory market position has been brought about by 
the large quantity of nitrogen which is now being extracted from the 
ar by synthetic plants not only in Great Britain, but also in 
Germany, France, Italy, the United States, Japan and elsewhere. 
There is no prospect of the situation improving, inasmuch as it is 
the policy of the countries mentioned to possess their own nitrogen 
plants, not only for producing the fertilisers they require but also 
4 @ home source of nitrogen in the event of war. We received about 
£12 a ton for sulphate before the war, and to-day we obtain less 
then £5 per ton. We cannot avoid the manufacture of sulphate of 
ammonia, as we are not allowed to run the ammoniacal liquor into 
t ¢ sewers and are compelled to work it up into sulphate of ammonia, 

are doing all we can to find means to remedy the position, and 
Tesearch is taking place all the time to see whether any other use 
for ammoniacal liquor can be discovered. 


Tue RESULT OF THE YEAR'S WORKING. 
on balance transferred from revenue to profit and loss was 
1,810,000, as against £1,883,000 for the previous year. This 
ance, after allowing for interest on borrowed money and dividends 


distributed in respect of the June half-year, leaves £804,000, from 


= to pay dividends for the December half-year. 
his enables us to declare the usual dividends on the 4 per cent. 





Consolidated Preference Stock and the 34 per cent. Maximum 
Stock, and a dividend at the rate of £5 12s. per cent. per annum on 
the Ordinary Stock. These dividends leave £122,000 to be carried 
foward to the credit of the current year’s account, as against 
£160,000 last year. 


Tue Lorp Mayor at Bow Common. 

With regard to the company’s works, everything is being done to 
keep them thoroughly up to date. At Bow Common the works have 
been reconstructed and in June the Lord Mayor of London did us 
the honour of opening them officially. Work is progressing on a 
large installation of coke ovens at Beckton, a reconstructed retort 
house has been completed at Fulham and another at Nine Elms, 
and at Brentford and Southall the work on vertical retorts and other 
plant is nearing completion. . 


New SHowrooms. 

New showrooms have been opened at Barking Road, and others 
are in course of erection at Woodford, Harrow, Hackney and Acton, 
and we have acquired sites at Billericay, Rayleigh and Wickford for 
further showrooms. 

The Grays and Pinner Gas Companies were taken over at the 
beginning of last year and the reorganisation of these now districts 
is nearing completion. There is no doubt that they will prove of 
great value to the company. 


NEw GASHOLDERS. 

New gasholders have been erected at Southall and Richmond, 
and others are in course of erection at Beckton, Battersea, Kensal 
Green and Harrow. Considerable discussion arose as to the Harrow 
gasholder and strong local opposition was encountered on the score 
that it would spoil the view from the top of Harrow Hill. The Harrow 
District Council, however, after discussing the matter, dropped 
their opposition on the understanding that they are to be notified 
when we reach 180 ft., and that they should be allowed to have a 
say with regard to the painting of the holder. 

In the summer of 1929 we were approached by the Government 
and asked whether we would put certain constructional work 
in hand at an earlier date than otherwise, on the understanding 
that the interest on the money so expended would be found for 
us for a period of years. We agreed, and accordingly we are in 
the process of expending some £500,000 or £600,000 on plant which 
will, of course, be ultimately needed. The work is proceeding 
rapidly and the expenditure for the year is included in the capital 
expenditure already referred to. 

You will realize that during the past year we have not been idle 
but have been pressing forward with work for the ultimate benefit 
of the company. In this connexion we are actively continuing 
our research work, without which little real progress can be made, 


Low TEMPERATURE CARBONIZATION. 

The low temperature plant at Richmond has been operated 
during the year, and we have come to an arrangement with the 
Government Department concerned to carry on work there for 
another year. ‘* Gloco,” the smokeless fuel produced, has been 
generally considered satisfactory. Unfortunately, however, the 
process has not been a commercial success. The tar produced 
has been found unsuitable for roadword and is only at present 
saleable for fuel. Research is being actively carried on, however, 
in the hope of finding some better use for this product. 

The Coal Mines Bill has now become an Act, but it is perhaps 
too early to say what its effect will be so far as the gas industry is 
concerned. 

FurTHER AMALGAMATIONS PROPOSED. 

The company is promoting a Bill to provide for the transfer to 
this company of the undertakings of the Southend-on-Sea and 
Brentwood Companies, and for such other purposes as will be 
explained to you at the extraordinary general meeting to follow 
at the close of this meeting. 

During the autumn we made an issue of 2$ million 4} per cent. 
redeemable debenture stock, which was applied for no less than 
twenty-six times over. It is very gratifying to find that the public 
hold gas stocks in such high repute. 


(Continued on page 250.) 
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A Protrsr AGAINST MINISTERIAL PROPAGANDA. 

T should like to draw your attention to a subject on which we 
feel very strongly, namely, the boosting that is being given to elec- 
tricity by the Government and many local authorities. I am not 
complaining particularly of this Government, as we experienced 
the samo thing under the previous Government, and apparently 
it is becoming the common practice in Government circles, whatever 
their complexion. Recently we had the spectacle of the Minister 
of Transport holding meetings in the cities of London, Manchester 
Leeds and Glasgow. and I wish, on behalf of this company and 
the industry generally, emphatically to protest against his action. 

It is grossly unfair that a Minister of the Crown, whose duty 
surely it is to be impartial, should so far forget his public position 
as to come forward as special pleader for a particular industry, 
and not only reccommend the use of electricity in general terms, 
but advocate the installation in particular of electric fires and 
cookers for domestic use. We may ask ourselves how a Minister 
of the Crown thinks that he is benefiting the country by advocating 
the displacement cf gas fires and cookers by electric fires and 
cookers. What advantage is it to the unemployed of the country 
if a gasworker is put out of employment in order that an electrician 
may be found work ? 


Strance IpEAs or ‘ Fam Pray.” 

Tt will be a bad day for Governments and for industry if this 
precedent is followed and if Ministers of the Crown are engaged 
in boosting and advertising particular trade interests to the detri- 
ment of others. What would be said if the President of the Board 
of Trade were to stump the country in support of gas at the expense 
of electricity, or in favour of motors as against railways? Net 
long ago the Minister of Transport, in speaking at a public meeting, 
ealled attention to the way the gas industry fought, and apparently 
he thought he was making the amende honorable in so doing, very 
much as if a warrior, after beating down an opponent by unfair 
means, called upon his followers to admire the fortitude and 
fighting qualities of the man he was trying to destroy. No! 
These aro not our ideas of fair play. The unfortunate part of it 
is that the injustice does not end there, as the example set by a 
Minister of the Crown is followed by local authorities owning 
electricity undertakings where, taking heart no doubt from the 
lead given them, they do everything in their power to prevent 
the tenants of their housing estates from using gas. 

The following letter was recently addressed to tho tenants of 
Council houses by the Clerk of a Corporation in the North of 
england :— 

‘It has been brought to the notice of the Corporation that 
the gas company have been canvassing tenants of the Corporation 
houses with a view to having gas installed. 

* Tam, therefore, instructed to inform you that, by the terms 
of your tenancy, you are not entitled to agree to the gas company 
installing gas in your premises, without the previous consent, 
in writing, of your landlord, the Corporation. 

“In no circumstances, therefore, must you permit gas to be 
installed in your premises. If this is done it will be regarded as 
a breach of the conditions of your tenancy and the Council will 
be compelled to serve notice to quit and take steps to obtain 
possession of your house.” 

In a part of our own district, the Local Council concerned, who 
are the landlords, went so far as to ensure that the gas pipes which 
had been installed in the houses should not be used for a gas supply 
for any purpose by taking the extreme step of filling these pipes 
with liquid cement. 

Is ruts A Feer Country ? 

We rub our eyes and wonder if wo really live in a free country. 
This conduct is all so un-British. It is a breach of two principles 
to which wo have laid claim with pride in this country—first, 
liberty of the subject, and second, unbiassed administration of 
their districts by the local authorities—and strong steps ought 
to be taken to prevent its continuance. When one reads of all 
this activity on the part of this particular Minister, ono begins 
to wonder whether an element of doubt is creeping into the minds 
of those responsible as to whether the electricity scheme is going to 
be the financial success promised. Will the Government be called 
upon ultimately to implement the guarantee they have given ? 
Might not this account for some of the desperate remedies adopted 
and for the abnormal activity of the Minister of Transport at the 
present timo ? 

OBSOLETE STATUTORY FETTERS. 

‘here is another matter on which I desire to say a few words— 
namely, the dilatoriness of Government depart ments in dealing with 
new legislation urgently required by statutory industries. We, as 
everyone knows, carry on our business under certain general Acts 
of Parliament. These general Acts of Parliament can really be re- 
garded as the minutes of a superior board of directors. The principal 
provisions under which we work date as far back as 1847, when gas 
was a monopoly. ‘To-day, as you arc all aware, it is not a monopoly. 
[t is faco to face with acute competition not only from electricity 
but also from oil, and yet we are still fettered in many respects by 
the operation of out-of-date Acts. It is true that Parliament gavo 
us some relief in 1920 and again in 1929, but delay after delay is 
encountered when we endeavour to get the industry put upon a 
proper basis. The Government National Fuel and Power Committee 
recommended in 1928 that certain alterations should be made in 
the general law governing gas undertakings, and this was recom- 
mended even more strongly by tho Government Area Gas Supply 
Committee last year. For some time we have been agitating to 
obtain amending legislation to give us the freedom already accorded 





to our electrical rivals, but so far all we know is that a Comnii, 
is being established to consider the matter. We are thankfy] hoy 
ever, for small mercies, and I would therefore urge that the ( 
mittee should get to work at the earliest possible date and legisla : 
immediately follow. 
DISHEARTENING DELAYS. 

Theso delays are most disheartening and very scrious fy 
industry. A year is a long time in our history, although it may» 
seem so to the politician. When it is unanimously admitted jj 
there are grievances which ought to be put right, what woul 
thought of a board of directors who postponed carrying out refi 
for two or three years because they would not give the time for jis 
discussion ? If Parliament assumes the réle of a directorate wl 
takes upon itself the control of an industry, the least it can do jy, 
give sufficient time to attend to that control, and if things are wr 
put them right forthwith. I am not complaining of any partiay 
department, but I am complaining of the attitude Governmey 
adopt towards statutory industries which in effect they control, } 
is the fashion to say that more industries should be controlled, q 
my reply is that until we see that control is not another word fy 
delay, the country should be most reluctant to allow any ot 
industries to be put under Government control. ‘ 

I think I would be lacking in my duty if I did not rofer to 
serious position in which this country finds itself to-day. 

It used to be the accepted maxim that one should live within oy; 
income—and I for one believe that this simple maxim is as true 
day as it was. It is important for an individual and for a tradi 
concern, but even more for a Government, whose expenditure jy 
the most part is unproductive. 

FUNDAMENTAL Economics, 

This fundamental principle of economics is easily understood} 
everyone, but is being lost sight of at the present time, and tj 
public mind confused by the different and contradictory theor 
put forward by financial experts. 

Theories with regard to the influence of the gold standard, ovy. 
production and lack of purchasing power are no doubt importay 
subjects for discussion. We may, however, have to wait a long tin 
fora solution of these questions. In the meantime, what can wed 
to help ourselves ? The principal thing is to give up extravagane, 
and not pursue a policy of spending what we cannot afford. This 
a thing that can be put in hand immediately while we are waitis 
for these world problems of over-production, distribution of gold, & 
to be discussed and, if possible, settled by the experts. Therey 
a time, not so long ago, when taxation was considered as only j 
be resorted to with reluctance, but now no further excuse fj 
taxation is considered necessary than that the object is desirabk 
whether the country is in the position to afford it or not. Unt 
the country comes to its senses on this subject, there is no hop 
for a general improvement. 

Tur Company's FounpaAtions Sounp. 

Coming back to our company, I may say that I consider ow 
business sound to the core, and, provided the dice are not loaded 
against us with regard to boosting electricity and that the priced 
coal is not unduly increased by Government intervention, thi 
prospects of the company are excellent. 

Before I close I should like to pay tribute to the good wot 
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done during the past year by all ranks in the company. We haveah” 


excellent general manager in Mr. Foot, and a most capable chi’ 


engineer in Mr. Hardie. Our controller of gas sales, who is so wip 


known for the good work he has done for the gas industry, wi 
appointed chairman of the Government Committee on Educationi 
Salesmanship, and was recently knighted by his Majesty the K 
I am sure you wil! wish to join with me in heartily congratulatiy 
Sir Francis Goodenough on this honour. 

Tue BENEFITS OF Co-PARTNERSHIP. 

Our co-partnership scheme attained its majority last yet 
Since its inception there has been a steady growth of the co-operatit 
spirit in the company with an increased realization by the @ 
partners of the value of the common good. This co-opera 
spirit has contributed very largely to the success of the comput} 
and I should like to say how gratified I am when, from time to tit 
I get unsolicited testimony from gas consumers saying how 
siderate, attentive and anxious to please our staff is. This, I thi 
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is the best test of the working of the co-partnership ideal in tf 


company. 


It is, indeed, no longer a question of taking things casily a 


waiting for business to come. It is a struggle all tho time. Forth 
purpose we are continuing to train our staff for the strenuous figs 
that lies before us. No effort will be spared to see that the compat 


work is well done and that the consumer is given compli® 


satisfaction. 
The report and accounts were adopted. 


At the subsequent extraordinary general meeting, tho Chairmi 
explained that the main object of the Bill was to take over tt 
Southend-on-Sea and Brentwood Gas Companies’ areas, which ve 
promising and capable of satisfactory development. E 

The Bill also proposed to give the company power to inv 
certain amount of money in concerns closely allied to their busi! 


Tue Basic PRIcE. 
Ho added: Perhaps the most interesting section of the 


is the one in which we propose to adopt what is called the bast 
price principle—a method which Parliament has already agree ft 


in the case of the South Metropolitan Gas Company and otlt§ 


London and Provincial companies. The adoption of the princl 
will be to-the advantage of the company as well as to the consull® 
A resolution that the Bill be approved was adopted. 
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Finance—Public and Private 
(Continued from page 248 ) 


gramme of economy and reduction in costs of produc- 
mwas unnecessary as to secure a Labour victory in that 
ate. The Premier, Mr. Seullin, however, during his 
‘jt here was generally understood to profess complete 
a jsagreement with this Labour propaganda, and it was 
ted tigmoped that on his return to Australia every effort would 
ould WB. made to carry out the original programme of reforms. 
a stead, however, and to summarise the matter very 
why Fieflv, it would seem that Mr. Scullin has joined those 
doisifpho repudiate the Niemeyer recommendations in their 
own tirety, and while together with most of the State 
ahs remicrs, rejecting Mr. Lang’s counsels with regard to 
trol, ge manner for treating external holders of Australia’s 
ed, a#Bonds, he has at the same time apparently joined with 
rord fim, Theodore in a financial programme which, it is 
Y ote ared, may lead to inflation and seriously endanger 
to typethe whole future of Australia and with it, of course, the 
ety of Australian Bondholders. 
es i CAUSES OF THE CrIsIs. 
tradi Jy any fair consideration of the Australian crisis there 
weitere two points which may be noted as representing 
oiditions for which Australia is not responsible, but 
here she is a common sufferer with other countries. 
he Exchange crisis was rendered acute more than a 
ear ago by the world wide depression, and the collapse 
n prices of raw materials such as wheat and wool, which 
ostitute Australia’s principal exports, would in itself 
ave involved a period of considerable strain. Then 
: weit is also fair to remember that Australia’s heavy sterling 
agueeidebtedness was greatly increased by the cost of her 
bes rt in the War and the fact that in connexion with 
Id, tc aS lent by the British Government she has now to 
re mypepay a considerable amount in interest. All this is true, 
only West as, to make a comparison with commercial under- 
nt akings, a shipping concern like the P. & O. Company 
"Th bust feel acutely the world depression, but in spite of 
0 hopfthat fact maintains its high eredit position for the reason 
Hhat it has for years conducted its financial affairs on 
gound conservative lines, whereas we find that the Royal 
ail Steam Packet Company, affected by similar con- 
ditions, has reached a point where its Ordinary Stock 
as become almost valueless, a circumstance evidently 
tonnected with financial and directorial policy during 
- wot past years, 
nd ce DEEPER SEATED CAUSES. 
owe For many years now, however, it has been evident 
y,wto this country that Australia, which has become 
mnie Mereasingly dominated by the Labour caucus, has been 
ai spusuing a policy which was bound to lead to financial 
‘tatastrophe, and the fact has been pointed out repeatedly 
by competent authorities here and in Australia. Reckless 
yap Drowing for expenditure, much of which has been of an 
rating wnproductive character, the acquirement of railways 
he fun at a loss, an extravagant labour wage raising costs 
a of production to a level making it impossible for Australia 
‘timp Come into line with world prices, these have been 
sep eonditions evident almost to the man in the street for 
this Years past. But for the great trade collapse, it is possible 
nWPthat a crisis might have been postponed, but sooner or 
ater it was bound to come, as it must come to any country 
sp Where economic laws and sound principles of finance 
#re subordinated to the requirements of _ political 
pediency. Even in the matter of developing the 
sources of the country, the dead hand of Labour has 
been over everything, and making all allowance for the 
proper desire of Australia to restrict the importation of 
ndesi fable emigrants, it has been the cramping Trade 
nion element which has held back the development 
f Australia through the opposition to an enlargement 
f the immigration movement. 
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LABOUR AND CAPITAL. 
During all this time of intensive borrowing abroad, 
Aabour in Australia has not hesitated to take the fullest 
i. dvantage of British capital, but now when the time of 
tain has come and when it is plain beyond all question 
hat National solveney can only be obtained along the 
mine of drastic economy in the National Expenditure, 


and a lower wage rate, the Labour Leader in Australia 
and those who support him so far from contemplating 
the possibility of a wage reduction, dwell rather upon the 
reasonableness of a further advance. 

These are the circumstances and conditions which 
are responsible for the débdcle in Australian stocks, as 
shown in the table at the commencement of this article. 
It is a sad story, and a serious position, and its sadness 
and its seriousness are, unfortunately, increased by the 
remembrance that there is another country older than 
Australia and with a larger purse, but which also has a 
political Party which, while not hesitating to appeal to 
capital resources when its ends are furthered thereby, 
does not hesitate to frame its policy on lines designed to 
destroy the system in which it professes to have no 
belief. Artuur W. Kippy, 


Financial Notes 


IRREGULAR MARKETS, 
AN irregular tendency has characterized the Stock Markets 
during the past week. Among trustee stocks a feature, of 
course, has been the heavy slump in Australian Loans, to 
which special reference is made elsewhere. British Govern- 
ment and kindred stocks have been fairly good without much 
business passing, and the investment appetite has been tested 
once again by flotations of new Loans which have met with a 
good response. Home Railway stocks have been under the de- 
pressing influence of poor traflics and nervousness concerning 
the dividend announcements, to say nothing of the wages 
problem. On the other hand, some of the Speculative Markets 
ave been more cheerful than of late owing to a revival of 
activity and strength in Wall Street, which has reacted upon 
American specialities here. The Paris Bourse has also given 
a little support to some of its Mining shares. 
* * * * 
Gas AND MUNICIPAL COMPETITION. 

It is searcely surprising that the leading Gas undertakings 

which have served the community well over a very long period 
(Continued on page 252.) 
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Financial Notes 
(Continued from page 251.) 


should be disposed to resent very strongly the peculiar nature 
of the competition which they are now meeting. Reference 
was made to this matter recently at the Meeting of the South 
Metropolitan Gas Company, and at the Meeting of the Gas 
Light and Coke Company the Governor, Sir David Milne 
Watson, made a protest with regard to the favourable treat- 
ment accorded in Government and other official quarters to 
electricity and to the detriment of the older industry. He 
gave very definite evidence of instances where municipal 
bodies had refused permission for the supply of gas on Housing 
Estates. Great as are the advantages of electricity, it is 
common knowledge that there are few householders who 
would not desire to have the optional use of gas both on grounds 
of cheapness and in times of emergency. Sir David also 
referred to delay on the part of Government Departments 
to remove by way of new legislation certain statutory fetters 
under which the Gas industry is now bound. The Gas Com- 
panies, he said, were working under provisions created when 
the industry was a monopoly. Electricity and Oil were now 
formidable rivals, and the Gas Companies asked for the like 
freedom accorded to their rivals. 


%* * * * 


MaApLr’s DIVIDEND. 


Having regard to the wide area covered by the trade 
depression, it was only to be expected that profits of a company 
such as Maple and Company should have been somewhat 
affected, and the Report, showing that the final dividend is 
to be 64 per cent., making 9 per cent. for the year, as com- 
pared with 12} per cent. for the previous year, was generally 
regarded as satisfactory. A sum of £3,000 is allotted to the 
Staff Benevolent Fund, leaving an amount of £26,636 to be 
carried forward as compared with £33,676 a year ago. 


* * * * 


No CHartTeERED BOoNnuws. 


The recent announcement by the British South Africa 
Company of a repetition of last year’s dividend of 1s. 8d. per 
share, less tax, but minus any bonus, was disappointing to the 
market, for a year ago the bonus was 9d. per share, making 
2s. in all, being equivalent to 134 per cent., Chartered shares, 
of course, being of 15s. denomination. For the three years 
prior to 1929 the dividend was 1s. 3d. per share plus 3d. 
bonus, so that the present distribution is the lowest for five 


years. 
% * * * 


PRUDENTIAL DIVIDEND. 
During the past week the Prudential Assurance Company 


has announced a dividend for the past year of 18s. 234d. per 
share, free of Income Tax, on the “ A ”’ shares, and of Is. per 
share, free of tax, on the ‘‘B” shares. Of the dividend on 
the “A” shares 18s. is from the Ordinary and Industrial 
Life Branch profits and the balance from the General Branch 
profits. From the profits of the past year the dividends were 
18s. 10d. per share, free of tax, on the Old ‘* A’ shares, and 
1s. per share on the *“ B ” shares, free of tax. Of the 18s. 10d. 
dividend on the *‘ A” shares for the year 18s. 6d. came from 
the Life profits and 4d. from the General Branch. The 
250,000 new *“* A” shares issued in November, 1929, did not 
participate in the dividend for that year, but they do rank 
for the distribution just announced. 
* * * * 


DICKINS AND JONES. 


What is true with regard to Maple’s applies also to a firm 
such as Dickins and Jones. Moreover, it should be noted that 
the past year’s results follow two years’ profits at an excep- 
tionally higher level. In view of that fact, the recent profit 
statement showing the profit, before paying Debenture 
interest, at £115,910, as compared with £129,367 in the 
previous year, was quite up to expectations. By reason of 
the conservative policy adopted in the past, this reduction 
in profits has not interfered with the dividend, which is 
maintained at 12 per cent., leaving a balance of £42,909 to be 
carried forward as compared with £47,748 a year ago. 

A. W. K. 





Answers to Biblical Questions on Preachers and 
Preaching 


1. Noah is called a preacher of righteousness in 2 Peter ii, 5. 
2. Ecclesiastes ‘* or The Preacher.” 3. Eutychus. Acts xx, 9. 
4. To the spirits in prison. 1 Peter iii, 19. 5. Asia Minor. Acts 
xvi, 6. 6. Colossians i, 23. 7. The Preacher of Ecclesiastes 
a 12. 8. Jonah i, 17. 9. Abraham. Galatians iii, 8 10. 
1 Peter iv, 6.———11. An angel. Rev. xiv, 6. 12. St. Paul in 
1 Corinthians ix, 14.——13. St. Paul in Rome. Acts xxviii, 16-31; 
Phil i, 13. 








































More Books of the Week 


(Continued from page 244.) 


Mr. Thomas Moult has had the happy idea of stay; 
present-day series of biographical studies, and, except inj 
mere matter of length, he has left each critic free to fy 
his own sweet will. If one may judge by the first Couple 
volumes, Alfred Noyes, by Walter Jerrold, and George My 
by Humbert Wolfe (Shaylor, 3s. 6d. each), the expering 
should prove popular, and interesting in its variety. The), 
Walter Jerrold had completed his book, but for the last chs 
ter, shortly before his death. This tribute to a poet why 
college without taking a degree, and was more or less famoy, 
the age of thirty, will satisfy a need. Much space is dey 
to “The Torchbearers,” that important attempt to br 
science and religion, and as the last volume of the poem has ju 
been published the essay is timely. ‘The book, however, has, 
fault : it is written too much in a tone of defence. But it 
paradox of our age that when a poet has been fortunate eno, 
to win popular acceptance in his own day, his admirers hayg, 
go about armed! Mr. Wolfe, in his championship of Mr, Gey 
Moore, has no need to apologise on the score of popularity 
Unlike his fellow countryman, Mr. Bernard Shaw, this great y; 
ter has never passed from the suspicious stage to that of popiiy 
reverence. Mr. Wolfe regards **‘ The Brook Kerith ” gs; 
greatest single achievement of our time, and if history pny 
that view to be right, the comparative neglect in which { 
greatest living writer of English prose has remained will} 
reckoned against us. Meanwhile, this little book, sparkly 
with wit, epigram and wise criticism, will prove the b 
possible introduction to Mr. Moore’s work. 

* * * * = 

Lt.-Col. Sir Reginald Rankin, in The Inner History of; 
Balkan War (Lane, Vol. II, 12s. 6d.) retells the story of 
in 1912-13 all Balkan Slavdom turned against the Turk, and the 
having defeated him, against itself. Much of the book is om 
posed of extracts from the contemporary English Pr. 
which carry with them a flavour of first-hand reality. Mu 
also of what the author seems to have written himself at ty 
time and which he re-presents in this volume—dquestin 
that relate to the balance of naval power in the Mediterrana 
or to the fate of the Albanian coast or the Aegean Island 
has since been rendered vieux jeu by the Great War. 
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AA New Competition 


A prize of two guineas will be awarded to the | 
reader who sends the best description of the thoughts ! 
of the —. of Mr. Max Beerbohm’s caricature, | 
appearing in this week’s issue, (legibly) written on | 
a ee The competition will close on Friday, | 
February 20th. | 3 
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HALLE 


ATTA 


Our Own People 
Overseas 


are our greatest instruments for the 
extension of God’s Kingdom among 
the nations and peoples that sur- 
round them. 







By ministering to our people 
scattered abroad we are doing 
essential missionary work. They 


Need our Help 


in organising and maintaining ser- 
vices, ete. 

They are asking for our prayers 
and assistance. 
Give Your Help through 


| The Colonial 
and Continental 
Church Society 


9, Serjeants’ Inn, Fleet Street, 
London, E.C.4. 
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wed Agents 
1,350 
Offices Everywhere 





NATIONAL PROVINCIAL 
BANK LIMITED 


Paid-up Capital + - -  £9,479,416 — 
Reserve Fund - . - -  £9,479,416 
Deposits, &c. (30th June, 1930) £276,728,600 








HEAD OFFICE : 15, BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2 





BANKING, both HOME and OVERSEAS. 








Savings Department : 
SMALL ACCOUNTS OPENED. 





TRUSTEESHIPS and EXECUTORSHIPS UNDERTAKEN. 





AFFILIATED BANKS: 


COUTTS & CO. 
GRINDLAY & CO., Ltd. 

















FINE CHOCOLATES 





iit | MAKER OF 














Life Assurance 
by 
Monthly Payments 





The Scottish Provident Institution 


fe has added to its many attractive features the 

issue of Whole Life and Endowment Assurance 
ty : Policies under which the premiums are payable 
; by monthly instalments. 


4 
m4 
8 


af A Special Prospectus will be scnt on application 


. London (City) Office - 3 Lombard Street, E.C. 3 
nisi? | HEAD OFFICE - 6 St. Andrew Square, EDINBURGH 


—F FUNDS £21,800,000 








SPECIAL TOUR TO SOUTH AFRICA 


By R.M.S. “KENILWORTH CASTLE.” From 
Southampton, 24 July, 1931. Reduced Return Fares, 


SUMMER TOURS TO 


MADEIRA OR CANARY ISLANDS 


at Reduced Return Fares. Also Cruises to 


ANTWERP, ROTTERDAM, HAMBURG 


and back. Fortnightly 
from London. 13-14 days. 
Write for full particulars to 
Head Office: 
3 Fenchurch St., London, E.C.3 


West End Agency: 
125 Pall Mall, S.W.1 




















FIGURES 
OF ASSURANCE... A.M.P. 


By careful and prudent administration, more 
than £42,000,000 has been made for the benefit 
of the Policy Holders of the A.M P since its 
foundation in 1849 And this, after providing 
for all expenses of management, commission, 
taxes. etc. The Assets of the A.M.P. aro 
£78,000,000 and Annual Income £11.500,000. 
As befits tho largest British Mutual Life 
Office, Premiums are low, Bonuses high; Con- 
ditions Liberal and Policies world-wide. 

Have you a Policy in the AMP 7? If not a 
Post Card to the Manager will have immediate 
attention. 


MUTUAL 


AUSTRALIAN PROVIDENT 
73-76 King William St. SOCIETY Establisied 


London, E.C. 4. 1849. 
D. E. Walker, Manager for the United Kingdom. 
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Bankers: Barclays Lid., Kensington, 





MAKE A CHILD HAPPY 


Rev. A. J. Westcott, D.D., 
Old Town Hall, Kennington, 
London, S.W.11, to help the 


present family of nearly 4,800 
and 
in the care of the 


WAIFS & STRAYS SOCIETY. 








sea. 


THIS WORK 


Honorary 
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THIS WEEK’S ANNIVERSARY, 


LIFE-BOAT SERVICES OF THE PAST: 

On February 18th, 1908, the I 
ives from the Norwegian steamer ‘ 

The Coxswain was awarded the Silver Medal for his 


Over 62,000 lives rescued. 
YOU CAN HELP by sending your 5/= TO- ~DAy, 
and remembering the Life-Boats in your Will. 
They depend entirely on voluntary contributions, 
The Earl of Harrowby, 
Treasurer. 
ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION, 
Life- monk Saaee, 22 } Charing Cross Road, Leagan, » W.C.2 


sife-boat at North Sunderland rescued 

‘ Geir” in a gale with a very hear, 

Gallant; 

HAS BEEN GOING ON Fo 
106 YEARS. 


11 LIVES EVERY WEEk! 


George F. Shee, M4 
Secretary, 





One of the present family, 














THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. 


(incorporated by Royal Charter, 
4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 2. 
17 Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 2. 


Head Office: 

West End Office: 
Paid-up Capital 
Reserve Fund 


Reserve Liability of Proprietors ‘under the Charter 


Letters of Credit and Drafts are issued 
description is transacted through the 
throughout Australia and New Zealand. 


and banking business of every 
numerous 
Deposits for fixed periods received. 


DELICIOUS FRENCH COFFEE, 





1835.) 


«. £4,500,000 
£4,475,000 
£4,500,000 


RED, 


branches of the Bank 
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prolongs the cold. A simple 


SILKY FI IBRE’ Aseptic Handkerchiefs once 


all chemists or from the sole Proprietors, 





HANDKERCHIEFS PROLONG COLDS. 


It has now been definitely ascertained that every time a person with 
a cold uses a fabric handkerchief repeatedly he reinfects himself and 
way to prevent this continual reinfection 


and, instead, give, the cold a chance to disappear, is to use “*‘ TOINOCO 
in sealed Radeaead cartons of 50 for 2s., they can be obtained from 


HE TOINOCO HANDKERCHIEF CO., LTD., 
(Dept. S.S.), 55 Hatton Garden, E.C. 1. 


FOR BREAKFAST 


WHITE 
& BLUE 


in making, use Less Quantity—it being so much Stronger than Ordinary 





and destroy. Packed 
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THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Established 1837: Incorporated 1880. Capital Authorised and Issued. 
£12,000,000; Paid-up Capital, £4,000,000; Reserve Fund, £4,850,000 
(together £8,850,000); Reserve L iability of Proprietors," £8,000,000, 


DRAFTS are GRANTED on the Bank’s B 
States and Dominion of } 
are also made. 
are received 
application, 


Vew Zealand. 


for fixed periods on terms which 


ranches throughout the ‘Australian 
TELEGRAPHIC 
BILLS are purchased or sent for collection. 
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LIBERTY & CO., LTD. 


LIBERTY TILO-LEUM 
GIVES THE EFFECT 


OF AN 
ED-TILED FLOOR] 


URED ILLUSTRATION FREE. 


REGENT ST., LONDON, Wp 
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QUEEN’S THEAT 
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RE. 
BARRY JACKSON 
THE BARRETTS OF WIMPOLE STREET, 


(Ger. 9437.) 
presents :— 


EVENINGS at 8,15, 
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WHERE HELP IS NEEDED 
Pileasasehane as 





THE ROYAL NORTHERN G 
OF HOSPITALS 

NORTHERN HOSPITAL, 
Holloway, N.7. 

General 

North 


VOUP 
ROYAL 


The Largest 


Hospital in London. 





YR haat he BR DISE 

ak by subscribing to the 

LONDON LOCK HOSPITAL 

(Founded 1746) 

and give the patients an opportunity to become 
young women worthy of our race. 
Please send a Special Donation to 

Secretary, 283 Harrow Road, London, W. 9. 


cf ASE 





K ING GEORGE HOSPI 
FOR LONDON-IN-ESSEX,. 


No greater need in the hospital world than COM- 
PLETION to enable OPENING [by the King in July]. 
* Having seen the problem on the spot, | put it before 
you as overwhelming ! °—ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY, 


Communications to 
SIR. CECIL LEVITA, County Hall, S.E. 1. 


\ HOT MUG OF COCOA and three slices of bread 
i butter or jamis given to hundreds of little hungry 
children every week. Remember the little ones these 
bitter mornings. 3d. pays for one breakfast, 2s. 6d. for 
ten, 10s. for 40, 25s, for 100, How many may I enter- 
tain for you?—Reyv. Fk. W. CHUDLEIGH, East End Mission, 
Stepney Central Hall, Commercial Road, London, E, 1. 


TAL 





A certain number of beds are provided for advanced 
cases who are kept comfortable and free trom pain. 
An urgent appeal is made for £150,000 for a 
new Radiological Block and other ex- 
tensions which will add 80 beds and 
also for Radium. 


CITY of LONDON HOSPITAL 
FOR DISEASES OF THE HEART AND LUNGS, 
Victoria Park, E, 2, 





STILL NEEDS £12,000 
FOR URGENT STRUCTURAL IMPROVEMENTS 
£4,000 ADDITIONAL ANNUAL INCOME, 


£20,000 
To reopen THE CONVALESCENT HOME 
closed for lack of funds, 


’ 
IMPERIAL 
Y al JOURN 7TYAY 

CANCER RESEARCH FUND 
(under the direction of the Royal College of Physicians 
of London and the Royal College of Surgeons of England). 
The scope of the work embraces detailed investigation of 
Cancer as it occurs in the human race and in the vertebrate 
animal kingdom, 

Donations and subscriptions should he sent to the 
HONORARY TREASURER, 8-11 Queen Square, Bloomsbury, 
from whom also a form of Bequest can be obtained. 














PERSONAL 
A BSOLUTE iinmunity from INFLUENZA—the Common 
LA. Cold—Septic Throat—and all air-borne diseases, 


by infection, guaranteed with Pyorrhosol. Money re- 
turned in full to any person contracting such whilst using 
this wonderful specitic! Bottles 5s., 7s, and 15s, post 
free, with absolute guarantee, from Dept. 40, PYORRHO- 
SOL, 165-7 Waterloo Road, 8.E. 1 





NOME to 34 and 82 Southwick Street, W.2, Room 





boots, also toys and books for the children needed —ke 
KF. W. CHub iH, Kast End — Stepney Cental 
Hall, Commercial Road, London, E. 
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EXHIBITIONS, &c. 


YPSTEIN’S * GENESIS” and other new works al 
4 Simon Buss Pastels of Egypt and Birds—ta 
LEICESTER GALLERIES, 











Leicester Square. ie) 





MEETINGS 

OT ge eg IN SCHOOLS.—A meeting in support 
the “Secular Solution ’—i.e., no teaching or 
ligion in school hours or at the public expense in See 
supported Schools—will be held 
Lion Square, Holborn, on Tuesday next, 





February 1"! 





at 8 p.m. Chairman; Mrs. M. L. Tiedeman. Speaks 9 

Mr. H. Snell, €.B.E., M.P., Mr. Ernest Thurtle, 1! 

Mr. Chapman Cohen, Rey. Dr. Walter Walsh, Dr.) 

Rutherford and others. 

AreuiNsMBINES, &e., VALANE 
WANTED 





N opportunity occurs for a young man leaving (ol 


tL or School to aequire a knowleage of engineering 


mining.—Write, 
Launceston. 


BRB ARD 


The Board propose to; appoint two H.M. INSPECTOM 
(WOMEN) of Physical Exercises to take up duty! 
autumn, Preference will be given to candidates 
under 30 years of age who have taken a full cours 
training in the Swedish System, and have had exper! 
as Organisers of Physical Training, or 
carrying responsibility for the training of teach 
Physical Training, or special experience in some 0 
branch of physic al educ ation, 

Applications must be made on the prescribed formé 
must reach the Board not later than Wednesday, ' 
ith March, 1931. . 

Copies of the prescribed form, together with 
ticulars as to salary and conditions of service, (! 


DUNSFORD’s Library, Church St 
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obtained on application in ——, to the Secreta gs 


Board of Education, Whitehall, ‘i 
Persons who have already po Markt application 








and breakfast 5s, 6d, daily. H. and C, water all 





bedrooms. Baths free, Apply MANAGING DIRECTOR. | 





appointment as Inspectors under the Loard need 
renew thelr applications, 
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oe 

y y at home writing Showcards for us; 
ee Ss ae ee ee 
Ky good pay. GRANT, B. 204, St. Albans. 


TIOWLEY SCHOOL, ST. HELENS. 





(Endowed School for Girls— Present Number on Rells, 


rnors of the Cowley Middle Schoo! fer Girls 
ations for the post of Head Mistress which 
tat Midsummer. Commencing Salary 
annual increments of £25 per 
Application Forms to be 
obtained from the SECRETARY TO THE GOVERNORS, 
i> (otham Street, St. Helens, and should be returned 
not later than Mareh 7th, 1931 


The Gove 
invite Applic 
will become vacant i 
g600 per annum rising by 


annum to £700 per annum. 





VENTLEMAN desires to recommend young gardener 
¥ who has been with him for eleven years, as under- 
ardener or for charge of small garden. Thoroughly 
‘diable, hard-working, tectotaller. Married, two children. 
Box 1663, Spectator Olfice. 





7 ADIES WANTED to produce artistic articles at 
L home for established firm.— Letters only, Secretary, 
Fireside Industries, 69 Newman Street, London, W, 1. 


OYAL HOLLOWAY COLLEGE. 
| (UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 
ENGLEFILELD GREEN, SURREY. 

The Governors invite applications for the post of 
ASSISTANT DEMONSTRAYOR in the DEPARTMENT 
OF PHYSICS, for October, 1931 (if possible, for May, 
1931). The post is resident and open to women only. 
Full particulars may be obtained from the PRINCIPAL, 
Royal Holloway College, Englefield Green, Surrey, by 
whom seven copies of letter of application and testimo- 
nials must be received on or before March 4th. 


OYAL HOLLOWAY COLLEGE, 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON) 
ENGLEFIELD GREEN, SURREY. 

The Governors invite applications for the following 

posts, for October, 1931 i ’ 
1. ASSISTANT LECTURER in ENGLISH LAN- 

GUAGE and LITERATURE. 

. ASSISTANT LECPURER LN HISTORY. The 
work will include Honours and Pass Lectures in 
Modern History and Intermediate and Pass B.A. 
Lectures in Ancient History. 

These posts are resident and open to women only, 
Full particulars may be obtained trom the PRINCIPAL, 
Royal Holioway College, Engleticld Green, Surrey, by 
whom seven copies of letter of application and testimo- 
nials must be received on or before March 4th, 

TNIVERSITY OF LONDON.—The Senate invite 
[ applications for the UNIVERSITY CHAIR OF 
tenable at King’s College. Salary, 
£1,000 a year, Applications (12 copies) must be received 
not later than first post on May 7th, 1931, by tlhe 
ACADEMIC REGISTRAR, University of London, S.W. 7, 
from whom further particulars may be obtained. 











PHILOSOVHY 








LECTURES, SCHOLARSHIPS, &e. 
ery EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, COL- 
1 LEGE FOR TEACHERS AND PREPARATORY 
SCHOOL, GROVE HOUSE, ROEHAMI’TON LANE, 
$.W.15. . DEMONSTRATLON SCHOOL, COLE? 
GARDENS, W. KENSINGYON, W.14. | Chairman 
(, G, Montefiore, D.D., M.A. Principal: Miss K. E 
Lawrence.—L’or information concerning Scholarships 
Loan Fund and Grant from the Board of Education 
apply to the SECRETARY. 





| iil RSITY 





OF LONDON, 

A Course of three Lectures on * La littérature fran- 
gaise au debut du XLVe * will be given by 
Monsieur MARIO ROQUES (Lecturer in Philology in 
the University of Paris) at KING'S COLLEGE, 
STRAND, W.C. 2, on FEBRUARY 16th, isth and 
20th, 1931, at 5.30 p.m. 


siele * 


At the first Lecture the Chair 
will be taken by Proressor L. M. BRANDIN, Ph.D., M.A., 
Fielden Professor of French and Romance Philology in 
the University ADMISSION FREE, WITHOUT 
TICKET. 
Ss. J. WORSLEY, 
Academic Registrar. 


LONDON. 





are eae ee Or 

A Cowse of two Lectures on * IMITATION ” will be 
given by Professor C, H. GRANDGEN'T (Professor of 
Romance Languages in the Harvard University), at 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON, Gower Street, 
W.C. 1, on FEBRUARY 25th and 27th, at 5.30 p.m. 

Course of three Lectures on “THE LIGHT 
THROWN BY GREEK INSCRIPTIONS ON THE 
LUISE AND THOUGHT OF THE ANCLENT WORLD” 
will be given by Mr. MARCUS N. TOD, M.A., F.BLA. 
(Reader In Greek Epigraphy in the University of 
Oxford), at UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON, 
Gower Street, W.C. 1, on Thursdays, FEBRUARY 26th, 
MARCH Sth and 12th, at 5.30 p.m. At the first Lecture 
the Chair will be taken by Professor E. A. Gardner, 
Litt.D., Emeritus Professor of Archaeology in- the 
L hiversity ‘ 

A Lecture on * THE PROBLEM OF NATIONALT- 
TIES” will be given (in) English) by Professor R. 
REDSLOW (Professor of International Law and Diplo- 
matic History in the University of Strasbourg; Pro- 
fessor in the Academy of International Law at The 
Hague; Assoc. Member of the International Diplomatic 
Academy) at the LONDON SCHOOL OF ECONOMICS, 
Houghton Street, Aldwych, W.C, 2, on Wednesday, 
FEBRUARY 25th, at 5 pan. The Chair will be taken 
by Professor J. L. Brierley, O.B.E., M.A. B.C.L.. 
Chichele Professor of International Law, and Fellow of 
All Souls College, Oxford. 

ADMISSION FREE, 





WITHOUT TICKET. 
s. J. WORSLEY, 
Academic Registrar. 





SECRETARIAL AND TRAINING 
COLLEGES 

——____ 

UTOMOBILE ENGINEERING TRAINING COL- 
d LEGE, Chelsea, London, S.W. 3. (Day and Resi- 
dential)—Founded specially to train boys of good 
education for the Automobile Industry. The curriculum 
combines an essentially practical modern works’ expe- 
rence with training in administration, Appointments 
for qualified students. Candidates will be accepted tor 
Probationary term, Syllabus from HEAD-MASTER, 











i 





strange lands of en- 


- chantment, to_ eternal 
; sunshine: to Romance, 
Health and Happiness! 


And your floating Hotel 

is a ship so perfect as to 

be the envy of the Seven 
eas. 


"BY BRITAIN’S WONDER SHIP 


“ARANDORA 
STAR 


with perfect cuisine and service 

EASTER IN THE HOLY LAND 
and Mediterranean, March 20th. To 
Cairo, Tangier, Palma (Majorca), Malta, 
Derna (Cyrenaica), Jaffa (for Jerusalem), 
Larnaka (Cyprus), Haifa, Beirut, Rhodes, 
Sousse (for Kairouan), Algiers. 

From 54 gns. 


¥ — 


25 DAYS SUNSHINE CRUISE TO 
FHE MEDITERRANEAN. APRIL 23rd. — 
To Tangier, Naples, Rhodes, Constanti- 


nople, Athens, Tripoli, Malta, Algiers. 
From 47 gns. 
SPECIAL WHITSUN CRUISE 
‘asablanca, Las Palmas, 


Lisbon, Tangier, Casa 
Tenertife, Madeira, Arosa Bay (for 
Santi For 16 Days. 





Santiago). May 23rd. 





From gns. 
For full particulars apply THE BLUE STAR 
LINE, 3, Lewer Regent Street, London, S.W.1 
(Gerrard 5671). Liverpool: 10, Water Street, 
and Principal Tourist Agents. 








YAREERS FOR GIRLS.—Girls of good education 
receive practical training at the Central Employ- 
ment Bureau tor Women and Students’ Careers Associa- 
tion (Incorporated), The courses are from 6 to 12 months 
and include shorthand, typewriting, book-keeping, 
committee procedure, office routine, toreign languages, 
&e. Apply for Prospectus to the Secretary, 54 Russell 
Square, W.C. 1, 


FFPYVRAITNING 





FOR SOCIAL WORK, 





ST. FRANCIS COLLEGE, SUDBURY, MIDDLESEX, 

Resident students (from 18, upwards) admitted for 
courses of one or two years’ training. Specially intended 
for girls of good education wishing to become club leaders 
or to begin training for future work as hospital almoners, 
welfare workers, care committee organizers, Ke. Courses 
arranged to suit needs ot individual students. A few 
bursarics available for suitable candidates.—Full par- 
ticulars from Miss PRESLON, Principal. 











G UARANTEED SALARIED 
x POSITIONS. 


Kensington College, founded in 1887 and pioneer in 
Secretarial and Business Training, gives every student a 
written guarantee to provide a good salaried post on 
completion of training. Because of the excellence of its 
training, the demand of Kensington College-trained 
students always exceeds the supply. Full details 
with prospectus, from 

Mr. D. M. MuNForD, Director, 
KENSINGTON COLLEGE, 
Bishop’s Road, London, W. 2. 
Telephone: Paddington 9046. 

Residential accommodation for girls in the College 
buildings. 








BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
i EIGHTON PARK SCHOOL, READING, 
ue — 





An Examination for several Open Scholarships (value 
50 to 80 guineas) will take place in March next. Leighton 
Park is a Public School in which physical training on the 
Danish System, Scouting and organized leisure pursuits 
take the place of O.'T.C. activities. Fees, 150 to 180 
guineas per annum, For particulars, apply to the Head- 
Master, E. B, CASTLE, M.A., Oxon. 





POSSALE SCHOOL,—Some twelve Open Scholarships, 

for Boys between the ages of 12 and 14.0n March Ist 
next, value from £90 a year downwards, will be awarded 
by Examination beginning March 3rd, 1931, Boys 
examined at Rossall and in London,—Apply, The 
Bursar, Rossali School, Fleetwood. 





CO-EDUCATION 


( AK TREE SCHOOL (Lrp.). DORKING SURREY. 
JF Home and Day School. Girls, 5-14; boys, 5-10. 
Entire charge. Healthy situation. Preparation for 
Public Schools. Prospectus from HEAD-MISTRESS. 

se Highlands.—Home School for a_ limited 
h number of little girls and boys. Especially adapted 
for children whose parents are abroad.—Prospectus and 
particulars.— Mrs, HOLLINS, Highfields, Crowborough, Sx. 














GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


NARLINGTON HOUSE SCHOOL, HAYWARDS 
HEATH. SUSSEX.—A Junior House has now been 
opened for girls from 7 to 12. High position, large 
grounds, riding. Resident trained nurse. Entire charge 
undertaken.— Principals : Miss Moberly and Miss 
Rosemary Young, M.A. (Oxon.). 


H ARROGATE COLLEGE, YORKSHIRE. 











Chairman: The Rt. Hon. Lorp GIsporovuau. 

Five Entrance Scholarships are open for competition 
for entrance to the school in September, 1931, to girls 
between the ages of 12 and 15; value £90 to £5v. 

Latest date for returning Entry Forms, March 16th. 
Full particulars may be obtained from HEADMISTRESS’S 
SECRETARY. 

IGHFIELD, OXHEY, HERTS.—Principal, 
ROBLEY BROWNE. 
for Girls. Tele. : 





Mrs, 
Private Residential School 
“ Watford 616.” 
N ILTON MOUNT COLLEGE.— ENTRANCE 
4 SCHOLARSHIPS.—An Examination will be held 
in February, 1921. on the result of which the follow- 
ing scholarships will be awarded :—1l. Three value 
£20-£30, for which all girls between the ages of 12 and 
16, except daughters of Congregational Ministers, are 
eligible. 2. Two Mrs. Halley Stewart Scholarships 
value £25 each, for daughters of Congregational Ministers 
between the ages of 13 and 16. Varticulars can be 
obtained from the Head-Mistress. 
JENRHOS COLLEGE, COLWYN BAY.—FOUR 
SCHOLARSHIPS, one £100, one £75, two £50 a 
year, will be offered on the result of an examination to be 
held on May 12th, 13th, and 14th, open to girls over 13 
and under 15 on July 31st. All entry forms must be 
received by March %tst.—Further particulars from the 
HEADMISTRESsS. 


wan DECOTES SCHOOL, PARKSTONE 
h 











DORSET. 
An open Scholarship of £50 per annum is offered to 

uirls over LO and under 13 on July 31st, 1931. Last date 

of entry, March 14th. Examination, May 11th to 13th. 

-~Apply to the Headmistress. 

wt. BRANDON’S, BRISTOL 

h CLERGY DAUGHTERS’ SCHOOL, 

(Founded 1831.) 





Hon. Secretary: The Rev. W. S. Hazeldine, 
M.A., Oxon. 
Headmistress: Miss EK. M. Almond, M.A., Oxon. 
FEES— 
(Daughters of 
£120 per annum, 
Foundationers (Daughters of Clergy only), 
£70 to £73 per annum, 
One Entrance Scholarship, £35 per annum, open to 
Datighters of Clergy ouly (March). 
Last date for Entry, february 28th, 1931. 
One Annual * Gamble University Scholarship,” 
£5U per annum, for 3 years. 
A few bursaries may be given to those in need of financial 
assistance, 
Apply Headmistress tor full particulars. 


Non-Foundationers Clergy or Laity), 





ae [ STEPHEN'S SCHOOL, Folkestone. Recog- 
4 nized. 2 scholarsinps, May, 1931. £35 p.a. 
Miss BROWNING, J.A. 


Daughters prof. men.— Apply 


‘| HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX 





Boarding School on modern public school lines. 
Recognized by the Board of Education and the 
Universities of Oxford and Cambridge. Bracing south 
coast air. Excellent playing fields. Highly qualified 





staff. Principal: Miss JLucretin Cameron, Fin. Hon, 
School of Mou. Hist., Somerville College, Oxford. 
LAURELS, RUGBY.—JFrivate BOARDING 


_ 

SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Graduate staff; prepara- 
tion for academic and music examinations; extensive 
playing grounds, hockey, lacrosse, cricket, tennis, riding, 
sWimming; excellent health record; individual care. 
Scholarships available.—Apply the PRINCIPALS. 
7. GARDEN SCHOOL, WYCOMBE COURT, 

LANE END, BUCKS.—Sound education on modern 
lines. Individual gifts studied. Self-expression and 
initiative developed. Happy home life. School orchestra, 
The house stands in 61 acres, 550 fit. above sea level, 
Prospectus from Mrs. C, H. NICHOLLS, Principal. 

D atereoe= SCHOOL, ST. LEONARDS-ON-SHEA. 

/ An open Scholarship of £40 per annum is offered 
.or competition to girls over 12 and under 14 on July 31st, 
1931, Last date of entry, March 28th. Examination 
May 5th to 7th.—Apply to the Head-Mistress. 














PRIVATE TUITION, &c. 


J .LOCUTION.— Mr. Chas. Seymour gives private 
‘4 lessons on HOW TO SPEAK successtully (Pulpit, 
Viatiorm, Banquet). Brochure for’d.—401 Strand, W.C.2. 











SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES 


GesooLs FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 
h TUTORS for ALL EXAMS, 
Messrs. J. & J. Paton, having an up-to-date know- 
ledge of the best Schools and Tutors in this COUNTRY 
and on the CONTINENT, will be pleased to AID 
PARENTS by sending (free of charge) prospectuses and 
TRUSTWORTHY INFORMATION and ADVICE, 
The age of the pupil, district preferred, 
and rough idea of fees should be given. 

J. & J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, 
Londen, L.C. 4, Tel.: Mansion House 5053, 








THE 


SPECTATOR. 


{February 14, 1931, 








Prepaid Classified Small Advertisements.—Comt. 





SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES .—Cont. 


DVICE ABOUT SCHOOLS AT HOME or on the 
if CONTINENT, and TUTOR’S ESTABLISH- 
MENTS, DOMESTIC ECONOMY SCHOOLS, &c., is 
given free of charge by MESSRS. GABBITAS, THRING 
« CO., 86 Sackville Street, London, W. 1. Telephone : 4 
Regent 5878. Educational Agents. Established 1837. 
NO CHARGES WHATEVER MADE TO PARENTS. 








YCHOOLS AND TUTORS.—Reliable information and 
b advice concerning the most suitable establishments 
will be given free of charge to parents stating their 
requirements (kind of school, age of pupil, locality 
preferred, range of fees, &c.), to Messrs. Truman & 
Knightley, Ltd., Scholastic Agents, 61 Conduit Street, 
London, W.1. Telephone: Gerrard 3272 (2 lines). 
Publishers of ** SCHOOLS,” the most complete guide to 
schools in existence. Price 2s. 6d., post free 3s. 3d. 








SCHOOLS FOR SALE 


PURROW'S SCHOLASTIC BUREAU have a few 

HIGH CLASS PREPARATORY SCHOOLS for 

», and will be pleased to hear from bona-fide pur- 

:—(1) Home Counties. Very flourishing. Fine 

sand grounds. Handsome profits. £15,000 cash 

(2) Ditto. £13,000. Mortgage arranged. (5) 

England. Good Pea £2,250 cash. £2,000 

mortgage.—Apply, Mr. BF. ¢ JEDES, 4 Regent Piace, 
W. 1. ‘’Phone : 3774 Regent. 











PUBLICATIONS 


MONTH over 





VERY 25,000 people read THE 

4) EAST END STAR. Full of fascinating articles 
and pictures of East End life. Send your name and 
address and I will send you a copy of this month’s issue, 
—Kev, Ff. W. CHUDLEIGH, East FE nd Mission, Stepney 
Central Hall, Commercial Road, London, E. 1, 





&e. 

. STAMP EXCHANGE CLUB.—Two good 
p: ickets monthly. Particulars of membership trom 
Syderstone Rectory, Kings Lynn. 


——— 


STAMPS, 





Ly 


Secretary, 








AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 


PLAYS, Authors’ MSS., ete., efficiently and promptly 
typed. Also duplicating service,—-Miss SERGEANT, 
6: albot House, St. Martin’s-la. W.C.2. Tem. Bar. 2269, 








UTHORS’ Mss. typewritten, 10d. per 1,000 words ; 
L carbon copy 2d. per 1,000 words. Prompt and 
necurate work guarantecd.—TYPEWRITING & DUPLICAT- 
ING BUREAU, Ford House, 126 High Street, Wandsworth, 
S.W. 18. 





accurate and cheap typewriting, why not 
to Miss GROUSE, 35 Church 
W.1? = Gerrard 1542. 


I: VOR eflicient, 
send your MSS., «c., 


Street, Sha iitesbury Avenue, 





| EAKN to write Articles and Stories; make spare 
4 hours profitable, booklet free-—-REGENT 1 
STITUTE (Dept. 85), Rezent House, Palace Gate, 





ITERARY Typewriting carefully & promptlyexecuted 
4 MSS. Is. per 1,000 words. Carbon copy 38d. per 1,000, 
Miss \. MacFarlane (C), 44 Elderton Rd., Westclitf-on-Sea 





MASSEY, 
\ &e., required. Send Stamp for 
RONALD MASSEY, 108 Victoria Street, 


Literary Agent. Good stories, 
prospectus to— 


London, 8.W. 1. 


rP\RANSLATION and yeas of Literary Work from 
MSS. or Type.—Strand Typewriting and Secretarial 


Service, 203 Strand, London, W.C. 2. 








HERALDRY AND GENEALOGY 


NULLETON’S HERALDIC OFFICE, LTD., of 

) 2 King Street, St. James’s, 8.W.1, specialize in 
the tracing of pedigrees, in Heraldic work of every 
description and in designs for all purposes. 











FARMHOUSE TO LET 


I UCKS (near Great Missenden).—‘fo Let Furnished. 

Short or long period. Gentleman's Varmhouse 
Residence. 2 rec., 6 bed., bath, &e. Own electric light. 
Garage, stables, &c. Garden, Roam of 35 acres. Shoot- 
ing, 170 acres. 5 guineas per week inclusive.—Apply, 
Peyton Jones, 2 Upper Grosvenor Street, London, 5.W. 











WANTED TO PURCHASE 


old Gold and 





IGHEST PRICES PAID for Jewellery, 
Silver, Diamonds, Platinum, Antiques, Dental 
Plates (not vulcanite), &e. Any condition; large or 
small quantities ; cash at ones; goods returned if offer 
not satisfactory. Call or post to largest firm of the kind 
in the world.—BENTLEY & CO., 10 Woodstock Strect, 
Oxford St., London, W. 1 (facing Marshall & Snellgrove). 


ee 





for Cast-off 
Middlesex. 


pays utmost value 


BARLOW 
* Castleway,’? Hanworth, 


Garments. 





FOR THE TABLE, Xe. 


BD choice streak, boneiess, 10-12 
per lb, Dairy-fed Hams, 10-1: Ib., 
eating or pale dried, All rail paid. 
post free.—N. Miles & Co., Bacon Factory, 





ACON, Ib., 11d. 
114d. per Ib, 
Full price list 
Bristol. 





EATHER HONEY.—Delightful flavour, 3s. 6d. to 
9d, per section, post paid. Olive Oil, perfect 
quality, 3s. 9d. per  quarter-gallon tin.—BELL & 
REAY, LTD., Health Food Stores, Neweastle-on-Tyne. 


» 
os. 





N ARMALADE,.—As supplied to London Clubs. Old 
1 I family recipe, and probably best now obtainable. 
12 Ibs. carr. paid, 13s. —DoroTuy Carter, Iden, Rye. 


*DIABETES 


CHELTINE DIABETIC FOOD 


is offered in three grades for mild, 
ordinary and severe cases. Tested and 
approved by the Medical profession. 


CHELTINE AN4’MIC FOOD 


is specially prepared as an easily assimi- 
lated tonic, non-constipating. 
foods are obtainable from most 
Chemists. If not  procurable locally, the 
makers will send testimonials, booklct, 
samples, &c., post free for 6d. Please write The 
Cheltine Foods Co., 7 Cheitine Works, 
Cheltenham Spa, 
Makers also of “ Cheltova” Tonic Food— 
Obtainable from UCAL PHARMACIES or 











These 





the manufacturers. 


APARTMENTS TO LET 


rJ\WO ROOMS on Ground Floor and good _basemeat 
room to be let as offices in Russell-Sq. Fine houg 
looking on gardens back & front, No agents. Box 1664, 





HY not live within a 1d.’bus fare of Bond Strect} 

Come to 84 Southwick Strect, Cambridge TER. 

RACE, Hyde Park, W.2. Room & bkist. from 5/6 dal, 
Baths tree. No tips. i. and c. water all bedrooms. 








CREMATION 


YREMATIQN SOCIETY.—Life Membership £5 s,, 

/ or six annual subs. of 21s. includes cremation at any 
British Crematorium (22 established), and provision for 
cremation abroad, Prospectus free from 23 Nottingham 
Place, London, W.1. ‘Tel.: Welbeck 4163, 


——____., 











MISCELLANEOUS 


A REVELATION TO LOVERS of real 
F Tobacco, “ BIZIM” CIGARETTES, 6s. 3d. per 
100 post free, plain or cork-tipped; 1,000 for 575 64, 
Remit to manufacturers, J. J. FREE MAN & C 0., LTD, 
90 Piccadilly, W.1. “SOLACE CIRCLES” Pipe 
Tobacco, the finest combination, ever discovered, of 
Choice Natural Tobaccos ; every pipeful an indescribable 
pleasure: 12s, 4d. per 4 Ib. tin, post extra, 


 - AUTIFUL CROTAL scented Motor Rugs in 
variety of exquisite designs, now offered direct to 
the public for the first time. ‘These warm luxurious rugs 
have all the popular characteristics of real Harris tweed, 
and make instant appeal to all genuine lovers of Highly and 
Homespun products. For fuller particulars apply 
NEWALL, 246 Stornoway, Scotland, 





Turkish 








YOME to 34 and 32 Southwick Street, W. 2 
J and breakfast, 5s. 6d. daily. H. and ¢ 
bedrooms. Baths free. Apply MANAGING 


i gee. you anything to sell? Readers having any. 
thing to sell, or professional services to offer, are 
invited to bring their announcements to the notice of 
the many thousands of readers of the Spectator. Prepaid 
Classified Advertisements cost 2s. per line (36 letters) 
per insertion, and should reach the Spectator Offices, 
99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1, with remittance 
by Tuesday of each week, Discounts :— 24% for 6 
insertions ; 5% for 13; 74% for 26; and 10%, for 52. 
AVE YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE.—Your own 
Arms,’ Crest, Motto, or other ideas incorporated, 
Artistic and origitial Work from £2 2s. Specimens sent 
free.—Henry A. Ward, 57 Mortimer St., London, W,1, 


RISH HAND EMBROIDERIES, lingerie, 

seaux made, best shapes and matcrials, 
und lawns, net petticoat tops, table 
free of duty. Boxes on approval. 
ate.—Mrs. Edward Barton, 
Co. Donegal. 


DEAL Harris & Lewis Tweed. Any length cut, 
Afree.James St. Tweed Depot,246 Stornoway, 


‘ALE OF REAL SHETLAND  PULLOVERS: 
h Cardigans, &c., also all kinds of Shetland Woollies, 
Hand-knitted personally for you by expert knitters, 
plain or in the famous * Fair Isle’ Patterns, from the 
real soft, light, elastic native wools, At Shetland prices, 
FAR LESS THAN SHOP PRICES ; and special Sale Discount 
during Feb, only.—Write now for Ilustrated Booklet to 
$305, WM. D. JOHNSON, Mid-Yell, Shetlands. 


- Room 
. Water all 
DIRECTOR, 











trous- 
in silks 
linen. All 
Prices moder- 
Stormount,  Portsaton, 





Pat, 
Scotland, 








YOMETHING NEW FOR 
h coloured Pottery ; 
—Rainbow Pottery Co., 


BAZAARS, * .—Hand- 
beautiful colouring ; big profits, 
Dept. “5,”’ Lindfield, Sussex, 





\TONE for Gardens.—Write for folder to Ashtoa 














& Holmes Ltd., Pennine Quarries, Macclestield, 


BRITISH HOTELS SECTION ~ 





BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO visitors find Hotel 
Comforts with baths and other advantages of a 
‘'vdro at moderate cost. Tele.: 341. Lift. 
PATH—RUYAL YORK HOUSE HOTEL, first- 
class residential. Fully licensed, A.A., TR.A.C, 
fiarge Garage. Historica! associations from A.D, 1759. 
( VHELTENHAM.—Vegetarian House, lovely surround- 
J ings. Every con ifort. Inexpensive autumn & winter 
ti crms, Garage. “Phone: S81, Lake House, Pittville Park. 
7 \ORNISH RIVIERA.—Mildest situation in F 
Indoor refinement and comfort. ‘Terms 
—Manager, Ship & Castle Hotel, St. Mawes. 
i TWICH SPA—WORCESTERSHIRE BRINE 
BATHS HOTEL, 175 rooms all with h. & ¢. water, 
26 new rooms With radiators. A.A., R.A.C. Illd. 
triude from J.T. CULLEY, Manager. 
eae’ RNE.—ANGLES PRIVATE HOTEL, 
‘4bacing sea, Nr. pier & bowling greens, 125 bedrooms. 
English chef. Winter terms from 2} gns. ’Phone 311. 
Tie tee ROYAL CLARENCE HOTEL, Facing 
4Cathedral. Quiet old-world Caravanserie. H. & c. 
water « radiators in bedrms. Lift. Nt. porter. "Phone 4071. 
YURREY TRUST INNS for excellent country 
}) quarters, situated in the loveliest parts of Surrey, 
—Apply for list, stating requirements, to SECRETARY 
53 Nite th Street. Guildford 


WAY FROM YVOGS.—WOODLANDS 
4 SIDMOUTH. Inclusive winter 
Restful, old-world mansion near sea ; 
garden, Good table, comfort, 
Tel. 120. 


\" 








and. 
revise d 

















HOTHL, 
terms, 3 gns, 
sunny, sheltered 
cfliciency. Garage. 


5 ee AY.—GRAND HOTEL. On Sea Front. Virst 
class, 200 rooms fitted with h. & c. water, Suites & 

rooms with baths. Garage. Philip Brown's “ Revellers ”” 

Dance Band (of Broadcasting fame) for the season. 





FFVORQUAY.—HYDRO HOTEL, 
Fully Licensed. First-class. 
A.A, and R.A.C. Tel. : Hydrotel. 


Daddy Hole Plain. 
200 feet above sea. 
"Phone: 2207. 


R JEFORME INN 
Ask for Descriptive List (2d. post free) of 170 INNS and 
HOTELS managed by the 
PEOPLE'S REFRESHMENT HOUSE ASSOCIATION, 
LTpD. 
ao. ', GEORGES’ Hovse, 
STREET, W.1. 


LTD., St 103 REGENT 





Se PRIVATE HOTEL, An 

ideally situated, perfectly appointed private hotel 
Which is justly famous for its home atmosphere and 
reasonable charges. Garage. For illustrated Tariff apply 
RESIDENT PROPRIETOR, Telephone 3655, 





ry\orT sip S.—SEYMOUR HOTEL. 
ass, Cent. heating. I 
Sd goll, bowls & tennis, Ke. 


On River Dart. 
hing, boating, hunting, 
Gar, "Phone: Totnes 14 





| er. ACKERAY HOTEL, Gt. Russell St., 
4 WO. 1.) Facing British Museum. 200 Rooms 
with hot ts cold water. Bedrooin and Breakfast from 
8s. 6d. per night. Special inclusive terms on application. 





wit not live within a 1d. ’bus fare of Loud Street ? 
Come to 34 Southwick Street, Cambridge 'TER- 

RACE, Hyde Park, W. Room «& bkist. from 5/6 daily. 

Baths free. No tips. and ¢. water all bedrooms, 


\ George’s Square, S.W. 
5s. 6d. day, or weekly. 


H. 





HERE to Stay in se LODGE, 1 St. 
Room and Bre yg 
With dinner, 6s. 6d., 


30s. 





2 guineas Weekly, 





DO: 8. 
CRANSTON CO. HOTELS. 
High-class unlicensed Hotels. 


_” N 


IVANHOE, 
KENILWORTH, 
WAVERLEY, 


BLOOMSBURY STREET 
GREAT RUSSELL STREET, 
SOUTHAMPTON ROW. 


Electrie fires and hot and cold water in all rooms, 

Uniform charge per person tor Bedroom, Breakfast, 
Attendance, and Bath—November to April—ss. 64, 
Summer months—April to November—l0s. Largely 
patronized by Clergy and professional classes. 





| ONDON.—HOTEL CONSTANCE, 23-24 Lancaster 
4 Gate, Hyde Park, W.2. Very pleasantly situated, 
overlooking Hyde Park. Spacious public rooms charm 
ingly furnished, Gas fires in all bedrooms, running 
h. & c. water now being extended to all, Lift. Night 
porter. Terms from 3} gns. weekly and from 12s. 64, 
perday. Telephone: Padd. 8083. 
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